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The Apple Crop of 1916 When Wisely Handled Should Show Good Profits 


August ushers in another apple crop with the initial movement _ wasted. Mr Cohill of Maryland tells within of his commercial methods 
of a few early varieties, although September and October are the big im harvesting and marketing high quality apples, while Mr Eastman 
months. In order to secure the most money for this special crop, it of New York takes up the other phase of gathering and marketing the‘ 
must be picked, packed and sold in the most careful manner. With the poorer quality apples. Both outlets should be open to all growers 
experience of years behind us, there should no longer be a single apple who are really in the business. 
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In the Poultry Yard 
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,arm tlock in Summer 


Ww. NEAL 


lt is necessary that the farm flock 
has as good care in summer as in 
winter. Poultry must be kept healthy 


end the birds be given good food 
Cleanliness is essential When the 
farm folks are busy with crops they 
often neglect the quarters of the flock 


and allow ithe poultry house to be- 
come filthy by the accumulation of 
droppings or the scroteh material to 
As a result disease and 

All droppings should 


become foul. 
mites are bred 
be removed often and scratch mate 
rial changed every eight or 10 days. [t 
is a good »p tir-sliked 
lime around the house and beneath the 
roosts. The roosts may be painted with 
a good lice killer, for a hen cannot 
board a lot of lice and at the same 
time produce eggs. 

During the summer the hens need 
plenty of shade In the fresh air be- 
meath the shade of trees or shrub: 
they scratch for bugs and worms and 
keep healthy. If an orchard or wood- 
lot is near the poultry house, it will 
provide an ideal place for the hens in 
the heat of the day. I have even con- 
structed artificial shade in the summer 
by setting posts in the ground in the 
form of a parallelogram, nailing two- 
by-fours to their tops and covering 
with boards of burlap. The burlap is 
dropped along the south side to keep 
out the hot sun Here the flock 
finds comfort in the warm part of the 
day 

In summer I change the ration of 
the flock. If the flock is allowed to 
range, the hens will get bugs and 
worms and secure the green feed they 
must have. I can cut off the animal 
protein and green food from the win- 
ter feeds. Instead of feeding a heavy 
ration’ of corn I give wheat screen- 
ings, oats and other light grains. Let 
the ration of corn be very light if any 
is given. A grain ration of one-fourth 
corn and threee-fourths wheat has 
given satisfaction. m jhe summer I 
am particularly careful that no foul 
or moldy feed ist given. If mashes are 
given they are dry or fed as soon as 
riixed All vessels for feed are kept 
very clean. 

I know it is the custom of many 
growers to fill up the drinking foun- 
tain and never refill until empty, but 
foul and stagnant water is unhealthy. 
I find it a good plan to give fresh 
water every morning. If a poultryman 
gets very little time to do this work, it 
will not be very harmful if the water 
is left until the second day. 


n to sprinkle 





Federal Road Fund 

The apportionment of the $5,000,000 
federal road fund available for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 has 
just been made public. After 3% of 
the total is deducted for administer- 
ing the fund the remainder is divided 
among the states, one third in the 
ratio of mileage of E iT.gsuss-- ;hqc7 
ratio of area, one-third in the ratio 
of population and one-third in the 
ratio of mileage of rural delivery and 
star routes 

Texas gets the largest amount with 
$200,000 New York gets $250,000, 
Pennsylvania $230,000) and Lilinois 
$220,000, In succeeding years the 
total amount to be divided increases 
rapidly the apportionment each year 
to be made in a similar manner. In 
11S the total to be divided is $11) (4K). 
OW}, in 1919, $15,000,000, in 1920 
$20,000,000, in 1921 $25,000,000 In 
addition to this there is $1,000,000 
additional appropriated each year for 
10 years for development of rural 
roads in the national forest. The 
state apportionments just made are 
as follows: 


Alabama ...... $104,148 Nevada $64,708 
Arizona 68.515 New Ham 20906) 
Arkansas ...... 82,689 New Jersey 59.212 
California ..... 151,063 New Mext 78.737 
Colorado ....66 83,600 New York : 0,720 
Connecticut eee 31,000 North Carolina 114 
Delaware ...... 8,184 North Dakota 76.14 
Florida 55.976 Ohio see 18 
ivorgia 4.52 Oklahoma 115,139 
Idaho .. 60,46 Oregon 78.6 
Hilinots 1, 026 Pennsylva t a 
Indiana 1 747 Rho« Island 11.68% 
lowa .. 146,17 Sout! ‘ na 71.807 
Kansas 13,29 South Dakota 80.94 
Kentucky 7.471 Tennessee 114.15 
Louisiana 67.474 Texa - 291,92 
Main ae ‘ 42.451 wt . f§e.950 
Maryland 14.07 Vermont coe |6=6. OG 
Maasachusett ‘ 77.850 Repeat 99.460 
Michigan ..... 145,788 Washington ... T1884 
Minnesota .... 42.504 West Virginia .. 53,270 
Mississippi .... 88.905 Ww mein ..... 128,361 
Missouri ...... 168.720 Wyoming ..... 61,196 
Montana ...... 98, 287 

Nebraska ..... 166.770 Total .....4,950,000 





For some tractors you may add from 
10 to 15% of kerosene to the lubricat- 
ing oil and get good results.—[E, W. 
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American Agriculturisf 


A Great Increase in Railroad Wages 
Means Higher Freight Rates and a 
Burden on Agricultural Prosperity 


Do you think the railroads ought to in- 
crease the wages of their highly paid train 
employes $100,000,000 a year? 


_No great increase in railroad wages can pe made 
without directly touching your pocketbook. Out of every 
dollar you pay the railroads 44 cents goes to the employes. 


Compare the wages of these men (who have refused 
to arbitrate their demands for higher wages, and are 
threatening to tie up the country’s commerce to enforce 
them) with those of other American workers—with yours. 

Qa all the railroads in 1915 three-quarters of the train employes earned these wages: 


Freight 


Yard 





Engineers. . . 
Conductors .. 
Firemen .. . 


Brakemen. . . 





You have a direct 


comes out of your pocket. 





world. 


interest 


Range 
$1641 


3983 


1543 
3004 


943 


2078 


854 


1736 


in these 
wages, because the money to pay them 


Low freight rates have given American 
farmers command of the markets of the 


With two-thirds of the cost of operat 


Average 
$2067 


$1850 


$1203 


Range 
$1455 
3505 


1353 
2932 


648 
2059 





755 
$1095 | 1961 





Average 
$1892 


$1719 


$111 


$1013 


Range 
$1005 
2445 


1055 
2045 


Average 


$1526 
$1310 


ans $924 


1337 $1076 














The railroads have urged that the 
justice of these demands be determined 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 





ing railroads the wages paid labor, any 





means higher freight rates. 


on all freight rates. 


ELISHA LEE, Chairman 

P. R. ALBRIGHT, Gen’! Manager, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

L. W. BALDWIN, Gen’! Manager, 
Central of Georgia Railway. 

Cc. L. BARDO, Gen'l Manager, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

E. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, 
Southern Railway. 

S. E. COTTER, Gen'l Manager, 
Wabash Railway. 

P. E. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-President, 
New York Central Railroad. 


great increase in labor cost inevitably 


A $100,000,000 increase in railroad 
wages is equal to a five per cent increase 





(the body that fixes the rates you pay the 
carriers), or by a national arbitration 
board. 





The employes’ representatives 


have refused this offer and have taken a 
vote on a national strike. 





This problem is your problem. The 


railroad managers, as trustees for the 


public, have no right to place this burden 
on the cost of transportation to you with- 


out aclear mandate from apublic tribunal. 


G. H. EMERSON, Gen’! Manager, 


Great Northern Railway. 


C. H. EWING, Gen’! Manager, 


Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 


E. W. GRICE, Asst. to President, 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


A. S. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 
C. W. KOUNS, Gen’l Manager, 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


H. W. McMASTER, Gen’t Manager, 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 


N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, 
Norfolk ‘& Western Railway. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Gen’! Manager, 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

A. M. SCHOYER, Resident Vice-Pres., 
Pennsylvania Lines West. 

W. L. SEDDON, Vice-Pres., 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

A. J. STONE, Vice-President, 
Erie Railroad. 

G. S. WAID, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr., 
Sunset Central Lines. 





VANA— 


STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. Nodry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL OO. 
Box 60, Havana, Ill. 











Own a machine of your own. 


eas 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


WELL *Pavs* WELL 


Cash 


Write for Circalar 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


or 























BINDER 


in every state. 
Testimonials an e€ 
harvester. PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 254, Salina. Kan. 


windrows. 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder. Sold 
Price only $22.00 with fodder binder. 
a catalog F i 


attachment and harvester cuts and 
throws corn in pile on harvester or 
Man and horse cuts and 


picture 








Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas and Oil Engine, 
with magneto, mounted on same truck furnishes ¥ 
Compicteoutfit built inourplant.superiortosssembled axa 
chines. Heavy stee i 
Simple self-f » 
uous stream of solid, salable bales. Starts or stops instant- 
ly. Best press for alfalfa. We also make horse and belt 
power presses. 

“TONS TELL,” Our Book, Sent Free 
Pictures and describes these great presses. Write. 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 505Center St., Sandwich, If, 








Bigger Profits 


There’s money in baling hay—big money if you use the famous fast working Sandwich Hay 
Press (motor power). Bale your own hay—hold it for the top-notch market—make a nice, 
fat income baling hay for your neighbors — $10 —$15— $20 a day clear profit is common with outfits, 


| chain tra’ iasion belt to > 
block dropper. ‘Torus outa contie: | ora> 


Better Bales 
and More of Em 













FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


A practical manual upon the new system 
of farm finance now bei es- 
tablished under national supervision— 

full text of the new law. 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
President Orange Judd Company—<Author 
of Co-operative Finance. How to Co- 
operate, etc., etc.—Chairman Massachusetts 

Farmland Bank 
Large type—Easy to read 
Plain language—WFasny to under- 
stand—Simple as A BC 
Tells what to do and how to do it 
So that 


1. Any farmer may profit by the now 
federal farm loan system. 

2. Every person may benefit by investing 
their savings in tax-free federal farm 
loan bonds yielding good interest. 

3. All may join in this endless chain of 
prosperity for upbuilding your own 
local community. 
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Z\ 240 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 

% Prices $1 postpaid. 

YA The book is now ready for delivery. All 

Yi orders filled promptly. 

LG 

ZY ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

Z Publishers American Agriculturist, New York, W. Y. 
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Canning Farm Products at Home 


Big business within five years—H. M. Foreman 


county, O, relates the experience of a farm 

family in marketing farm products direct 

to a customer trade by means of home 
canning. Last year over 4000 cans of fruits and 
vegetables were put up on this farm and sold 
direct to town users. Not only has this business 
proved very profitable, but has steadily expanded, 
due to satisfied customers. What the Foreman 
family has done can be done in every part of the 
country. Home canning on the farm for town 
users is a movement that promises great results 
in coming years.—[The Editor. 


T's article by H. M. Foreman of Morgan 


In years gone by the good housewife 
thought she could not serve dinner without 
several dishes of dried fruit, dried in the sun 
or in the old clay kiln. Then came the old 
stone jug with the wooden stopper, then the 
tin lid and with it that peculiar musty flavor. 
Next came the glass jar, a decided improve- 
ment and now in general use; yet it is a 
hard sweltering process for iae women. No 
wonder the women dread the canning season! 
By this process it is impossible to retain that 
delicate flavor of the fruit or vegetable that 
appeals to the taste. To overcome this and 
retain the flavor many resort to preservation 
which, to say the least, is not beneficial to the 
health. 

The modern method of canning known as 
the “cold pack” not only retains the most 
delicate flavor, but 


time. We have had no practical experience 
with steam pressure. 

Having decided on the kind of processor it 
is essential to get a good equipment to do 
good and speedy work. The charcoal furnace 
for heating steels and coppers was a failure 
with us. If you have no natural gas, get a 
good gasoline fire pot, large enough to heat 
two steels. We use wood for fuel and heat 
our steels in the furnace, using the fire pot 
only for the coppers. Get two capping steels 
and two tipping coppers. Accidents will hap- 
pen and it is best to be prepared. A small 
amount of sal ammoniac will be necessary to 
clean the steels, some soldering flux or acid 
(it is cheaper to buy already prepared), sold- 
ering wire for tipping, a coarse file, several 
buckets, pans, baskets and trays for handling 
the product. Never use tin vessels in canning. 

We are always ready to adopt or try out 
new methods if they prove better than the 
old. The tomato is the standard in can- 
ning I tell about, but the essentials are the 
same in all. Leave all the decayed and very 
small ones in the field. Wash and sort care- 
fully, sort not so much for size as for quality. 
Truly ripe ones will process quicker than 


filling. In soldering, use no more acid than 
is necessary to dampen the part soldered. 
We find a small swab more satisfactory than 
a brush. To do good and neat soldering, it 
is absolutely necessary to have all tools clean 
and well tinned. When placed in processor, 
should any bubbles show, remove can and 
solder the leak. 

Process from 20 to 40 minutes, according to 
kind of processor used. We do not exhaust 
the tomato, and use no sait. As our patrons 
prefer our tomato to others we aim to please 
their taste. Experts tell us to spray our eans 
with cold water as soon as taken from the 
processor. We never do, but place them in 
the shade one tier deep with a small space 
between cans. We gather green beans in the 
morning while cool and brittle and can them 
the same day. If for any cause they must 
be gathered in the evening, we spread them 
out thin and spray with cold water. 

Details of Canning 

Gather the beans when the bean is well 
formed but not solid; string them (we aim to 
raise the stringless) and cut into l-inch 
lengths; wash with cold water until all sand 

and dirt are removed. 





preserves the product 
in its natural condi- ; 
tion. Heat is the : 
only preservative 
used. Perhaps our 
experience with this 
method will be of in- 
terest. Our method 
may differ from 
others and even from 
the canning expert, 
but we have had five 
years’ experience and 
that has been quite 
satisfactory. We com- 
menced without any 
help or knowledge, 
and have built up a 








Fill the can, shaking 
it down, fill with cold 
water and exhaust a 
few minutes and tip, 
then process from 25 
to 60 minutes, ac- 
cording to processor 
used. Exhausting is 
not necessary if boil- 
ing water is used in- 
stead of cold to fill 
the can. Authorities 
tell us to. blanch 
green beans_ before 
canning; this gives 
them a fine green 
color, but toughens 
them. And in beans 








business of several 
thousand cans a year, 
and cannot now 
supply the demand. 
All we know about 
the business has been 
learned by § experi- 
ence; and I frankly 
say some of it has 
been rather costly, 
but then one never forgets that kind. Last 
year we put on the market several thousand 
cans of tomatoes, peaches, apples, plums, 
cherries, berries, corn, beans and succotash. 
We also canned for the public over 4000 cans, 
consisting of nearly every kind of fruit and 
vegetables found on the farmer’s table. 


Three Ways of Canning 


There are three methods generally used for 
processing: 1, The hot water or open process; 
2, hot water and steam or water seal; and 3, 
steam pressure. The first two seasons we 
used the open process, with fair results, but 
not satisfactory in way of labor and time. 
It took too much fuel, water and time, and 
we had poor success with corn. We then 
purchased a processor using water and steam 
combined, and have had good results with all 
Products, and saved, labor, fuel, water and 


Many claim the Rocky Ford cantaloup has deterioriated 
brought to the east, but growers in New Jersey, Maryland and other big cantaloup pro- 
ducing sections boost the Rocky Ford as one of the most popular varieties. When the 
vines begin to cover the ground, cultivation does not cease, for 
just beginning to grow and need protection for the four or five weeks to maturity. A Corn should be 
thick growth of weeds can rob the soil of its plant food and moisture. If the vines are 
earefully turned in the direction of the rows, late but shallow cultivation is possible. 
Just before the fruits begin to set, the soil close around the hills may be stirred with 
a hoe, while holding the vines with one hand. 


Rocky Ford Cantaloups Continue in Popularity 
in quality since it was 


those a little greener. Have the water boiling 
and scald just enough to peel easy. Too much 
scalding will make them soft.. In peeling use 
a sharp pointed knife, remove the core first, 
then peel, removing all green spots, handle 
carefully so as not to mash the tomato. Fill 
by hand, place the tomato in can whole. Ex- 
perience will soon tell how best to place them. 
Pack the can solid. Since many of the state 
laws prohibit the use of water it will be better 
to put a little juice or pulp in the bottom 
of can, then fill with whole tomato, then 
with more juice, filling to within one-fourth 
inch of top of can. 

We have learned by experience that a can 
packed without any liquid will be a floater, 
and then we run up against the laws, and 
when opened the can will lack considerably 
of being full and the contents will be soft. 
Solder and process as soon as possible after 


the small melons are 


as* well as all our 
goods our customers 
are our judges. We 
long since quit 
blanching beans. 


canned as soon after 
it is gathered as pos- 
sible and always the 
same day. Cut the 
corn from cob the full length of the grain, 
but not into the cob. Scrape the cob lightly 
with the knife, fill the can to within three- 
fourths of an inch of the top, fill with cold 
water, solder and exhaust a few minutes, tip 
and process from two to five hours. We had 
rather poor success even at five hours with 
open process. 

We use no salt or brine. The following 
principles will answer for all products and 
will lead to success if followed, at least so 
far as the keeping and quality are concerned: 


‘ Absolute cleanliness in all things, getting the 


products processed as soon as possible after 
gathering, the sooner the better the quality; 
timing the processing to the minute as given 
by processor or experience dictates. Do not 
fill the can entirely full or it will not solder. 
Can nothing but perfectly sound products of 
first aualite 
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Those Prices for Milk 

Milk dealers in New York city have been 
justifying their low prices to farmers on the 
ground that a large quantity of liquid milk 
is sold at but 6 and 7 cents a quart to hotels, 
restaurants and wholesale stores. Hence, 
they say at the prices they pay for milk, these 
lower prices which they receive give them 
but a fraction of a cent profit on the quart 
sold. Milk dealers claim that only a part of 
the milk is sold in bottles at current prices 
of from * to 11 cents a quart. They sell to 
justify themselves by claiming that small 
profits are due to these large quantities sold 
at 6 or 7 cents a quart. 

This is not a matter that concerns pro- 
ducers. Producers have a perfect right to 
demand what their product is worth, and if 
favored buyers in the cities are obliged to pay 
more, then it is up to the dealers to charge 
more. If any class of people is making money 
in the large cities, it is the people operating 
hotels, conducting restaurants and vending 
milk as a wholesale business. What real 
right, anyway, have milk dealers to sell milk 
to these people at a low price and charge the 
retail trade another figure, or a large differ- 
ence between what restaurants pay and what 
the apartment housewife pays. If any class 
can afford to pay more for milk it is restau- 
rants and hotel keepers. 

It is absurd for dealers to make this con- 
tention. If there is too little profit in this 
trade, then it is up to these venders to in- 
crease the price to what it actually is worth. 
When a restaurant or hotel keeper sells milk 
at 5 to 10 cents a small glass, that party in 
the milk traflic is hogging the profit. Say 
what you will, better prices have got to be 
paid for milk at the farm end. Nothing is 
demonstrating that fact more strongly than 
the testimony introduced in recent weeks by 
dairymen themselves. 

When Dr Beverly T. Galloway severed his 
cennections with the New York state college 
of agriculture on July 31, 
the office of dean was left 
open. Until a regular ap- 
pointment is made, Albert R. 
Mann, a member of the faculty at the college 
since 1908, will serve as acting dean. In 
Professor Mann, the faculty and students find 
an old friend, whom they have come to respect 
and cherish during the last eight years. As 


Mann as 
Acting Dean 


instructor of dairy husbandry and later as 
secretary and registrar for the college, he 
made many friends who now congratzelate 
him upon this recent honor. They extend 
their friendship and loyal support as long as 
whe affairs of the college rest in his hands. 
This last winter Professor Mann took up 
graduate work in economics and social science 
at the university of Chicago. At its best, it 
is a difficult matter to choose a man with 
the proper qualifications and drawing person- 
ality necessary to head an agricultural col- 
lege. It may be some fime before a new ap- 
pointment is made. Until then, the college 
and its thousands of farmer friends in the 
state may rest assured that the present execu- 
tive will sincerely do his best to master the 
many problems at the college. 


Good Prices from the Start _ 


As indicated more than once in recent 
weeks in American Agriculturist’s crop and 
market reports, the season of 1916-7 bids 
fair to witness another inauguration of good 
prices for grain. Take wheat for example: 
August is only well under way, and the new 
crop beginning to move-freely, yet wheat has 
scored a notably high price level owing 
to domestic and world-wide conditions. 
True enough, bullish speculators at Toledo 
and Chicago may have exaggerated the 
situation in the spring wheat territory, but 
unquestionably the crop has been damaged 
on both sides of the international boundary, 
this following the recognized shortage in 
winter wheat compared with bumper yields. 

As was the case two years ago this month, 
when the European war began, relatively 
high prices for wheat are an actuality right 
from the spout of the threshing machine. 
Farmers are in a fair way to get the full 
benefit. Should grain growers in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, etc, sell direct 
from the fields or bin and hold for a 
time? There is no absolute answer to this 
question. Each producer must determine for 
himself. But he would be greatly aided in 
his decision by careful and intelligent read- 
ing of the exclusive crop and market reports 
printed week by week in this publication. 
Know the conditions not only in your own 
county and state, but world-wide. 

The Wicks committee now investigating the 
milk situation in New York, has already dis- 

covered what American 
Money in Horses Agriculturist has claimed 

for years, that there is 
practically no profit in producing milk from 
the average dairy cows at the high price of 
labor, high cost of feeds and the multitudi- 
nous regulations imposed upon farmers by 
dealers and health authorities. Of course 
some milk is produced at a profit, but much 
of it is produced at cost and a great deal at 
less than cost. One fact brought out before 
this committee is the opportunity for raisiftg 
horses in New York state. Testimony has 
been advanced showing that there is a great 
deal more profit in raising horses than in 
raising cows. It was shown, for instance, that 
a profit of $55 may be realized from a horse 
raised and sold at the age of four years. 
When New York uses a great many more 
horses than are raised within its borders, it is 
evident that there is an opportunity for this 
line of activity on many farms. If horses are 
raised, only high-grade, pure-bred sires should 
be employed. The scrub and grade sires have 
no place in present-day breeding operations. 

In spite of all that has been said and done, 
the patent medicine faker is still with us. 

His most profitable work 

Fake Hog Cholera at present probably 

Cures consists in selling cures 

for hog cholera. Every 

once in a while one breaks loose with a new 

and absolute cure for hog cholera. He ad- 

vertises in all of the newspapers and maga- 

zines that will let him. He goes up and 

down the country with a convincing line of 

talk and a mysterious line of bottles, and 

a week after he has gone the cholera breaks 
out worse than ever. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
With the Editor 
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Saving and Spending 

I know of no one single thing of move im- 
portance to teach young men and women than 
to save, to save strength, emotions, money. 
Indeed, the saving habit is one of the real 
cornerstones of human success. Thrift is a 
neglected virtue, but wise is the farmer who 
intelligently explains its meaning to his chil- 
dren. Saving the pennies is not a something- 
easy task, but the art of wise saving once 
learned will have much to do in molding 
character in after life. 

Life. however, should not consist entirely 
in saving money. Life is not all sleep nor 
work, nor yet pleasure. Neither should life 
consist solely of making money nor of saving 
it. There comes a time in every man’s life 
when it is just as important to know how to 
spend money as it is how to make it. Few 
young men or young women are misers. 
Many old men are. The trouble is, this miser 
type gets started right, but it never learns 
the fine art of spending money’ wisely. Money 
obtained by the miser or tightwad did not 
become a means of developing character. 

Many a man has missed the real object of 
life in not mastering the secret of saving— 
and then in spending properly what he earns. 
As a farm or country grows richer, greater 
expenditures must be made. For instance, 
our country just now is spending vast sums 
in good roads. The country can afford to do 
this because it has grown rich. It is an in- 
vestment that will bring back returns. So 
does spending money on the farm act in a 
similar way. Nothing is gained by using 
old-fashioned machinery or in sticking to out- 
of-date hand methods. An investment in 
modern tools for the purpose of removing 
drudgery, even to lessen work, is generally 
the right way for securing larger returns. 
One spends in order to make more. Many a 
man who bought a pure-bred sire often scan- 
dalized his neighbor because of the large sum 
he paid. In a few years the results showed 
the wisdom of that spending. 

Agriculture in this country has become 
prosperous because farmers, as a rule, have 
been generous spenders for up-to-date tools 
and machines. The more one makes the 
more he can legitimately expend for other 
tools, other machines and other conveniences 
that will aid in making the farm more pro- 
ductive, and in adding happiness to the lot 
of the farmer and his family. Economy is a 
good thing, but only when wisely employed. 
One may be téo economical in regard to his 
time. Something is wrong when a farmer is 
so economical that he cannot spend a day 
at the state fair, or at a farmers’ institute, 
or take a trip to the experiment station, or 
agricultural college. Spending money for 
these things may be of such great profit as to 
bring back returns throughout life. 

Thrift should not be confused with penu- 
riousness. The well-rounded farmer is thrifty, 
but, at the same time, he is a liberal spender. 
In no way does he show this more than in the 
attention to his family and to his mental and 
spiritual welfare. Money spent for scheel 
taxes, good roads, proper educational facili- 
ties, reading matter, is money spent in the 
common cause that benefits, not the commu- 
nity only, but the man who pays the bills. 
When money is spent to help the preacher, 
the school-teacher, the home library, the 
farmers’ institute, the grange, to get one or 
more agricultural papers, a few good books 
and to take an occasional trip is money al- 
ways to be considered as an investment that 
will bring back the principle and big interest 
returns besides. No one would say that such 
spending is spending foolishly. So spending, 
the spender gets his money’s worth. Wise 
spending is as important as thrift, and both 
sooner or later are indicated in the develop- 
ing character of the individual who follows 
this rule as his guide.——_[C. W. B. 
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~ Market for Every Apple 


Methods of harvest and handling adapt themselves to quality of apples 





ZO. ‘PROPERLY pick. . 
and pack a large - 
crop of-apples, writes” 
Leo A. Cohill of the 
Toroleway orchards 

a in- Maryland, _re- 
quires careful handling of the 
fruit from the time it is picked 
until loaded in cars. In the first 
place the grower must have pick- 
ers that handle fruit carefully, 
and containers that do not bruise. 
We use picking sacks in our Ton-~ 
oloway orchards with drop bot- 
toms. They are fastened over the 
shoulders of the pickers like 
suspenders. 

The apples are taken from the 
sacks and placed in wooden crates 











this poor fruit. Even in the or- 
chards receiving the best care, 
there is bound to be more or less 
fruit from windfalls and handling 
that cannot be graded and packed. 
An evaporator allows the grower 
to clean up at a profit all of his 
fruit. 

Apples for a drier are usually 
brought by the farmer in bulk and 
sold by weight like potatoes. 
After weighing, they are dumped 
in big bins adjoining the evap- 
orator building. If the weather 
is warm and the apples poor in 
keeping qualities, it is something 
of a problem to keep them from 
decaying in the bins before they 
ean be dried. 








lined with corrugated paper boxes 
to guard against bruising. They 
are moved from the field in low 
wheel wagons, with the bed on the springs, 
to the packing shed for grading. The ground 
apples are handled separately from the picked 
fruit and are hauled to the evaporator. 

The picked fruit is taken from boxes and 
placed on canvass sorting tables, each bin 
holding one box. We make two grades, 
fancy and choice. We use half-bushel, handle 
baskets on each side of the grader and a cull 
box under the table. Women pick out fancy 
face apples from the bins as they are unloaded 
from the wagon. The face apples are then 
earried back to a flat table holding about a 
half bushel of apples, where they are faced 
in the barrels, putting two layers, stem down. 
The graded apples are than taken and placed 
in these barrels. 

We have a woman who watches the apples 
as each basket is lowered into the barrel. 
She gives them the final look and takes out 
the ones that do not come up to the standard, 
and after so doing gives the barrel a shake. 
After each basket is put in the barrel she 
fills it within 3 inches of the top. Then there 
is a heavy 2-inch pine shaker that goes in 
the barrel to get a level surface. Then she 
places another layer of apples in the barrel 
with the apples on their cheeks. This we 
term “rolling’’ them. 

The barrel is then given to the header, 
who places a eorrugated paper cap under 
each head to keep the apples from bruising. 
We use the screw 


New York Apples Awaiting Removal at Railroad 


reau manger in Delaware county, N Y. 
In a little village in central New York last 
fall, a young man opened an apple evaporator 
and began to buy poor apples of the farmers. 
At the close of the season he had paid the 
farmers over $1500 in cash for apples which 
would have otherwise wasted, and paid $1000 
to help, all hired locally. About 10,000 
bushels of apples were bought at prices rang- 
ing from 20 cents a 100 pounds for very poor 
apples to 40 cents for the better grades. (A 
bushel of apples weighs 50 pounds.) An 
evaporator will accept almost any variety and 
condition of apple, although, of course, better 
prices are paid for hard winter varieties like 
Baldwins and Russets than for the softer and 
more juicy fruits. Almost any kind and con- 
dition of apple short of actual decay can be 
sold to a drier. Many farmers having a few 
trees of apples of poor quality shook the fruit 
off and received something for it. Beyond 
picking enough for their own use, the farmers 
would have allowed this fruit to rot on 
the trees. 


Evaporator Turns Loss to Profit 


There are in every community more cull 
apples than there should be if the orchards 
were given proper care, and many farms do 
not have enough trees to pay the farmers to 
bether with them. The evaporator provides 
handy market and at least some return for 


From the bins they are carried 


Piers in crates to machines which pare 


and core them. Each machine has 
two hands, a parer and a trimmer. The 
parer places the apples one at a time on the 
machine, which pares, cores and kicks it off; 
the trimmer sees that no poorly pared or 
decayed fruit gets by into the conveyor. The 
parer and the trimmer receive 5 cents a 
bushel between them and each makes on the 
average about $1.75 a day. The season lasts 
about six weeks. 


Finishing Apples 


After the apples are pared and cored they 
are carried by an endless conveyor to the 
second story where they are subjected to the 
fumes of sulphur for 45 minutes to bleach 
them. They are then sliced by machinery 
and placed in layers from 6 to 10 inches thick 
over hot furnaces to dry. After evaporation, 
the fruit us usually sold in bulk to jobbers 
who grade it and pack it in two, 10 and 50- 
pound cartons for the retail trade. A bushel 
of good apples weighing 50 pounds will make 
about 614 pounds of dried stock and three 
pounds of waste products. The Snow will 
give only four pounds of dried stock. 

Use is made of every part of the apple. 
The cores and skins are dried and sold as 
waste. This waste is used by vinegar fac- 
tories in making vinegar, by distilleries and 
jelly manufactories, but its chief use is in 
making dyestuffs. Chops is other’ by- 
product of the evaporator and is made from 

the small cider and 





press and threepenny 
fine nails and liners 
to head the barrel, 
They are then ready 
to be moved to the 
cars. Last season 
we packed 27,500 bar- 
rels of apples. The 
summer fruit we 
usually put in bushels 
or hampers instead 
of barrels. We al- 
ways pack our fruit 
in packages to suit 
the buyer. 

In regions where 
apples are grown to 
any extent there are 
always hundreds of 
bushels not suitable 
to grade and market 
through the ordinary 
channels which are 
allowed to waste. 
These apples have 
considerable value, 
not only’ to the 
farmer himself, but 
to the laboring people 
of his comunity, 
and to the consumer, 








poor apples not fit for 
food. Much of the 
chop and waste ma- 
terial goes to France, 
and two-thirds of the 
white stock to Ger- 
many and other for- 
eign countries in 
ordinary times. Evap- 
orator men consider 
6 cents a pound for 
the white stock and 
about 1% cents a 
pound for the waste 
fair prices for their 
products. 

Success in any 
business is depend- 
ent upon. attention 
to details, and I be- 
lieve that the most 
successful farmer, 
like the most success- 
ful manufacturer, will 
not neglect a single 
opportunity to turn 
his every by-product 
into cash. It is 
surely well worth 
while where apples 
are grown, to encour- 








writes Edward R. 
Eastman, farm bu-- 


Whole. Families Pick Apples on This West Virginia 


“a age the locating of an 
Farm evaporator. 
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What Is Rock 
Phosphate Worth? 


When at the Ohio Agricultural College 40 
pounds, costing about | 5c, added to a ton 
of manure gave increased crop yiel Is worth 
75c. This was the result of an eighteen- 
yeartest, and is one of the many that prove 
the claim, “Rock Phosphate is the most 
economical and only permanent source of 
Phosphate.” Get literature from us today 
on Rock Phosphate. Mention this weekly 
and we will send you free a copy of “The 


Farm That Won't Wear Out.’ 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 























SMALL PRICE BIG RETURNS 








Mes THRESHERS 


neat threaher build 
ing have woo for us a national 


75 years ofl 


reputation—a thresher for every need ry are simple 
and substantial in cons truction anc d light in weight No big 
repair billsa—CGray's are ‘‘made to stay The cost is low 
but they yield a big return in money saving They handle 
wheat, oats, bariey, beans, peas, and grass sced 
y do the work quickly and cleanly 
Before buying a threaher send for our Catalog—It's free 


A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 8 South St., Middletown Springs, ¥t 


Wheat Growers 


not getting best results should sow ono of the 
“HOFFMAN SEED WHEATS.” Six kinds— 
teliable, hardy. prolific—varieties that will thrive 
under trying conditions. Graded-—clean of rye, 
cockle, cheat, garlic, smut Prices are just 
Catalog and samples both freo if you tell where 
you saw this offer 























Landisville, Pa. 


LESS THAN 


TIMOTHY Vidiesate 


Extreardinary big values. New tested recleaned seed. 
Quality guaranteed, Sold subject your sresere. Lowest 
prvees on Alsike, Blue Grass, Clover fa and mixed 
grass and all field seeds. Samples, pricea and big valu- 
able profit sharing Seed Guide Free. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO., Dept. 307, 43rd and Roby St., Chicago, lil. 














READ'S VERMONT. New variety 
Seed Wheat sown Sept. 20th, average yield 


66 bus. to acre. Write for circular. 6. A. READ, Charlotte, VI 








American Agriculturist 


Wants to 
Serve You 


By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 


First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don't find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agqriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tio you desire. 





Imerican Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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Grain Unquestionably Short 
WINTER WHEAT HARVEST DEVELOPS MARKED 





SHORTAGES, ACCORDING TO ORANGE 
JUDD CROP REPORTING BUBEAU—MUCH 
ANXIETY OVER SPRING WHEAT PROS- 


RUST IN NORTHWEST IN 
EVIDENCE—CORN CONDITIONS UNEVEN, 
WITIL SHARP DAMAGE IN SOUTHWEST— 
OATS PROSPECTS FAIR—BY STATISTICIAN 
B. W. SNOW 

Threshing returns as reported by 
Orange Judd correspondents up to the 
date of July 25 show an average yield 
of winter wheat of 14.1 bushels per 
acre, or 0.7 bushel less than was indi- 
cated July 1. This disappoinement is 
natural, because the damage is large- 
ly from hessian fly, and there is a con- 
siderable amount of straw fall which 
is never in evidence until the crop is 
cut. The total crop of winter wheat 
on basis of present threshing is 465,- 
000,000 bushels against an indication 
of 492 millions last year. The quality 
of winter wheat is remarkably good 
every where. 

Rust Seriously Damages Spricg Wheat 
Black rust and heat have largely de- 
stroyed the wheat crop of South Da- 
kota; also heavily damaged the wheat 
crops of North Dakota and Minnesota, 
My reports under date of July 25 in- 
dicated a crop promise for the thres 
states at that date of 165,000,000 bush- 
els. But crop damage continues, and 
present promise is probably 40 millions 
lowered since that date. 

The wheat crop has prematurely 
ripened, and much cutting already 
done in South Dakota, with yields as 
low as three to four bushels to the 
acre and weighing as little as 42 
pounds to the bushel. The trouble is 
also present in Manitoba, and heavy 
loss there is resulting. The breaking 
down of the spring wheat crop is with- 
out precedent. It is apparently worse 
than in 1904, or in 1914, and has fol- 
lowed the announcemen* which was 
first made in the columns of American 
Agriculturist relating to the presence 
of black rust over a large part of the 
territory. 


Corn in Southwest Hard Hit 


The condition of corn shows a de- 
cline of nearly four points since July 1. 


PECTS—BLACK 


The loss is entirely due to excessive 
heat and protracted drouth. There is 
heavy loss in the southwest, amount- 


ing to 16 points in Texas, 25 in Arkan- 
sas, 38 in Oklahoma, 21 in Kansas and 
12 in Missouri. In the balance of corn 
territory the decline is only nominal. 
But it is the opinion of Orange Judd 
agents that the crop has reached the 
danger line over the whole territory, 
and that every day of continued heat 
and drouth marks a further loss. If 
good rains are received during the first 
week of August it is still possible to 
grow a good corn crop, but such rains 
must come quickly. 
On the basis of past experience, the 
crop promise at the date our reports 
were made, July 25, 1916, was for 
about 2,872,000,000 bushels corn. The 
hot weather has caused rapid growth, 
and the previous lateness of the crop 
is about made up. 

Oats Short of Last Year 
Based upon reports of July 25 the 
condition of oats shows a moderate 
decline during the month, standing at 
S2.1. The decline is heaviest in the 
more southerly part of the belt, and in 
all cases is the result of high tempera- 
tures and dry weather during the pe- 
riod of filling. 
The oats crop, however, did not suf- 
fer as much as did wheat and corn, 
although it is quite likely that final 
threshing returns will show the grain 
lighter than expected and correspond- 
ingly reduce the yield. This is likely 
to be particularly true in the north- 
west, where conditions on July 25 were 
still supported as moderately favor- 
able. On the basis of past experience 
the indicated crop of oats July 25 is 
about 1,254,000,000 bushels, against 
final crop last year of 1,507,000,000 
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Harvest Time Ideas and Prospects 
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pe Crop Hay 

The feed supply unquestionably can 
be greatly increased if a bit of extra 
attention is given to the mowed lands 
at this season of the year. There has 
been a good hay crop due to much 
rain during the early part of the sea- 
son, but the second crop may be made 


equally as important as the first crop. 
The soil is still stocked with much 
water, and if a little extra feeding is 


given the land, a second crop of great- 
ly imcreased size can be secured. 
Meadows should be top-dressed with 
200 to 400 pounds of fertilizer. This 
will replenish the soil with a good 
supply of immediately available plant 
food. The first crop, you see, in many 
instances, quite exhausted the land of 
its available food supply. Unless re- 
inforced with fertilizer time will be 
required to fill the soil up again with 
more food. 

Feeding the sail now is to the hay 
faiser's interest and to no other per- 
son’s interest. To get a heavy crop of 
rowen hay of increased quality is to 
put in the barn an additional supply 
of the richest and most palatabie kind 
of forage. Land, plants and roots 
with necessary moisture are all pres- 
ent this year. Make the circle com- 
plete by additional plant food, and 
then wait until late fall to see how 
profitable this has been. Many farm- 
ers follow this method regularly. It 
ought to be more general. 





Crops Developing Rapidly 

Fortunately the weather has aver- 
aged better in early August. This has 
increased the courage of farmers wilh 
the lower seasonal temperatures and 
more bright, crisp sunshine. In briefly 
summarizing the crop situation (other 
than the cereals elsewhere reported), 
it is of interest to know that in many 
parts of the north and east July was 
unfavorable to the best harvesting and 
curing of the grass crop, this followed 
by a change for the better opening of 
August. Vast numbers of farmers were 
delayed in hay making. Much grass 
was cut, only to be damaged by dull 
skies and excessive moisture. This 
may lower the general average quality 
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of crop, which is large in volume. 
Opening prices on inferior new hay 


are low, while choice old has com. 
manded good figures in all eastern 
markets. 


Trucking interests."have been rea. 
sonably favored through ample moi;- 
ture and growing temperatures, al- 
though in many instances fields werg 
weedy and difficult to cultivate. Cant». 
loups and melons are in generally 
favorable conditions, and moving 
rapidly to market. The onion crop 
is developing rapidly in the Con- 
necticut valley in New York, Ohio 
‘nd the central west; here and 
there moisture excessive and fields 
weedy. Traveling through the counir, 
the observer notes the rank growth of 
weeds and the necessity of costly hang 
labor. 

What of Apple Prices 


The fruit outlook is fairly promis. 


ing, but without brilliancy. Apple 
prospects are irregular with some 
marked shortages in sight in many 


parts of the commercial orchard belt. 
This at once brings up the question of 
prospective prices. August always 
finds the initiative on the part of mid- 
dlemen and speculators bearing down 
opening offers for barreled fruit to be 
harvested later in the year. This tend- 
ency is nearly always discernible in thio 
August meetings of the International 
apple shippers’ association, even 
though such efforts are sometimes 
futile. 

There is certainly nothing to war- 
rant apple growers in contemplating 
other than fairly good prices for tho 
forthcoming crop. It will be recalled 
that in spite of war conditions there 
was a generous movement last fall and 
winter of American apples to Europe, 
and some things along this line appen: 
even more favorable this season, al- 
though too eurly to know definitely. 
Early prospects for grapes in the Lake 
Erie section are reasonably promising, 
and so with cranberries, barring some 
damage in Massachusetts by excessive 
rains. 





Canning Surplus Products 
PROF M. G. KAINS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Communities might develop locai 
factories for the manufacture of sur. 
plus fruits and vegetables into dried, 
evaporated or preserved’ products, 
Whether these should be run on tha 
co-operative plan or be independents, 
must depend upon the local spirit. The 
cost of equipping a home cannery 
need not be great. A large number of 
companies now make canning outfits 
which Sell as low as $5 to $10. One of 
these would serve to experiment. with 
and learn the proces, which is reaily 
very simple. I know of two women 
who, thrown upon their own resources, 
started in their own kitchens in a 


{To Page 7.] 
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The Summer Campaign Is in Full Swing 
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MICA -AXLE 
GREASE 


Saves 
Wear and Tear 
Harness Repairs 
Axles 
Trouble 
Worry 
Time 
Money 


AXLE GREASE 


COLD EVERYWHERE 


Standard lORDINE 


I ns 9 i ades tostom 








The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 





Works in any : 
kind of soil, Cuts 
talks—doesn’t pull like 
a Absolutely no danger 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse, Here fs what one 
formex gave: New Platz, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1915 
love Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: The Perfect Corn Ber- 
vester i a} pton and entiotoctesy in every respect. 
Cut 11 acres of ensilage corn lest = z consicer ita 
great labor saving machine, J. Mullennix. 

SOLD DIRECT TO om = canman 

Send for booklet and circulars telling al] about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, Send for this circular matter today. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 33 Lincoln, lilinols 

















here's an 
opening worth P coerderation ere is a 
great demand for drilled. water wells, and 
there’s large sure profits to the maa witha 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Portable—Steam or Gasoline 






on n payment plea if desired. 
a, mn Star ne 
— the back enh willpeiet 
Bree making: 
Star Drilling Machine Co. 


515 Washington 8, 
ron, 0 
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WANTED) 
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We have a position open for e 
salesman to travel throughout 
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=| Opportunities for advancement. 


We want a man who cCesires a 
Permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflere or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
Publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
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High Quality Barrel Material 
J. A. COHILL, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 


Any number of our dealers have 
told. us that when they see a clean, 
neat package, no matter whether it is 
barrel, box or basket, it gives. confi- 
dence, and indicates that the contents 
have been honestly packed. It is sel. 
dom they are disappointed. So in mak- 
ing apple barrels’ on the farm, the 
best material is none too good. The 
cooperage manufacturer from whom 
we bought last year told us we pur- 
chased the same quality staves which 
are used in making flour barrels. 

We have a large shed at our railroad 
siding. When our car of materiel ar- 
rives, the cooperage is put in this build- 
ing;.which is also used for the storage 
of made-up barrels. During picking 
season when hauling full barrels of 
apples to our railroad siding, the same 
wagon returns with empty barrels, 
thus killing two birds with one stone, 
eliminating a delivery charge and sav- 
ing 1 cent on each barrel. 





Care of Fall Lettuce Crop 

The fall crop of lettuce has as- 
sumed considerable ‘importance in 
New Jersey in recent years. _Hundreds 
of thousands of hampers, crates and 
barrels are grown each autumn. Most 
of the late lettuce crop is being grown 
by market gardeners on soil which has 
already produced two or three other 





“crops this season. 


In cool weather lettuce will stand a 
long while after the head is formed 
before it will bolt to seed. Therefore, 
growers find it best to study the con- 


dition of their growing crop, -the 
weather, the marketing supply and de- 
mand. Severe frosts or light freezing 


may “tip-burn” the outer leaves and 
impair the appexrance of the product. 
The market gardening department of 
the New Jersey station recommends 
that salt may be sprinkled over the 
lettuce fields when cold weather 
threatens, as this smooth material will 
not cut or tear thé tender lettuce 
leaves. 

Many gardeners have on hand large 
quantities of straw or. burlap. mats; 
these may be used to: protect a limited 
area, provided they are supported just 
above the plants. Some growers pro- 
tect several acres from freezing by 
rolling out. wide strips of. muslin over 
frames made of shingle laths. Any kind 
of bags may. be laid over lettuce to 


advantage. They should not be dirty 
with fertilizer,- for this injures the 
leaves, 





Putiing Plum Crop on Market 
W. A. LASSETT, SENECA COUNTY, N Y 
Vie have found the six-basket Geor- 

gia carrier to be a desirable package 

for handling fancy plums. But unless 
they can be obtained in carlots, the 
cost is too great. When the packages 
can be obtained at about 17 cents each 

I prefer them to any other. There is 

no question but the railroads prefer 

this package, owing to the great sav- 
ing in handling. If they wish to en- 
courage the use of this package, why 





Orchard and Garden Pointers 
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do they not give it.a.preferential rate 
over other baskets? 

For packing plums some sort of 
table in the packing house is almost 
a necessity. Some growers pick d‘rect- 
ly into the basket without sorting, -but 
I would not dare do this unless I were 
picking the plums myself. A sorting 
table of my own devise has been high- 
ly satisfactory. It is 4x8 feet, made 
with a slatted top and: hinged ‘ih the 
center so that it can be tilted at a 
slight angle. It is placed on a pair of 
benches of any desired hight. Four 
packers can sit around ‘it. Two open- 
ings are made on each side with a lit- 
tle slat door - to open and close. 

The packer sits in a chair. and holds 
the basket on his lap. The Slight tilt 
in the table causes the plitiums to roll 
down as fast as desired and the de- 
fective fruit is easily detected. In 
choosing a market, experience is the 
best guide. Home markets are best 
when demand is suflicient, but for 
large shipments distant markets are a 
necessity. As a general proposition a 
city or town where the population is 
largely of the working class is best. 





Canning Surplus Products 
[From. Page 6.] 

small way and have developed large 
businesses. One now annually puts up 
70 tons of grapes as jelly. and: sells 
every glass; the other had nearly 
$100,000 worth of goods In glass when 
I last visited her sterehouses. 

The way that has worked out well 
in Adams county,. Pa, isthe: independ- 
ent factory. Growers have no financial 


interest in either of the two apple can. - 


neries in the orchard section of 2x5, 
or six miles. They haul their low grade 
fruit to the nearest factory where it is 
weighed and paid for. The manufac- 
turer then has sole title to it, and 
pockets what profits he can secure, 
Hundreds of tons of fruit are annually 
canned by these factories each year, 
and sold to hotels and restaurants, 
which prefer the canned goods to 
dried or fresh fruit. Such factories 
are needed in every fruit growing dis- 
trict. 

Immense quantities of medium and 
even low grade apples are sold an- 
nuyally in the mining and manufactur- 
ing towns of Pennsylvania. By far the 
larger proportion of this arrives in 
bulk carlots. This method of disposal 
has its distinct advantages. First the 
grower is at no expense for packages, 
and second the buyer sees’ exactly 
what he is getting. But it has also the 
disadvantage that when the fruit comes 
in large quantities to any one market 
the price is likely to fall very low. 





Fertilizer for Lettuce—If soil is of 
poor quality or not in the “pink” of 
fertility, we find it of great advantage 
to supply a liberal amount of com- 
plete fertilizer. If we desire an extra 
good crop of head lettuce we use acid 
phosphtae: This year we used 100 
pounds of acid phosphate and 20 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. We 
also apply 1% tons burnt lime per 
acre every two years.—[William T. 
Suter, Montour County, Pa. 
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For years the GUARANTEE LIME '& 
FERTILIZER SPREADER, with its seven 
superior patented features, has thoroughly and con- 
vincingly demonstrated its superiority over practically 
every other spreader on the market. 

The question of spreader superiority has been 
settled. Get the actual facts. Ask the man who 
owns a GUARANTRE LIMB & FERTILIZER 
SPREADER While others are claiming quality, we 
are GUARANTEEING IT. Write us today for full 
information and exceedingly low price. Comes fully 
equipped = with ail accessorics and FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
Guarantee ) eanieetasing Co., Dept. E 3, Sathnaee, Md, 








our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terme on fertil 
izers adapted to 
your soil and crops. 
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Chemical Co. 
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Packages for Peaches ard Apples 


Peach Baskets 
Bushel Baskets 
Apple Earrels 


Write for our free catalogue 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY 
Box 41, Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
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Dairymen Are Aroused 

The Wicks investigating committee 
continues to bring out important testi- 
mony regarding the small profit, where 
there is any, in the production of 
milk. Hearings indicate that from 90 
to 95% of the dairymen are up in arms 
over present milk prices. Practically 
every dairyman claims in emphatie 
language that he cannot make a living 
unless there is some immediate read- 
justment of prices. lor instance, a 
survey of 558 farms in Chemung coun. 
ty, mostly dairy, showed an averag 
labor income to the farmer of S277 a 
year. This sum is lower than the hired 
man gets. If anything demonstrates 
more conclusively than this that dairy 
men are entitled to higher prices of 
milk we have not seen the figures. 

So acute ha the situation been 
found in some sections that dairymen 
are talking of a milk strike similar to 
the one conducted by farmers adjacen 
to Chicago last spring. No one can 
say what action dairymen will take if 
the new milk contracts presented a 
month hence offer no better prices 
than they have heretofore. Dairymen 
who have been appearing before tha 
committee have stated emphatically 
that they are making little or no 
money on their herds. They claim that 
the advances in labor, concentrated 
feeds and dairy supplies have been so 
great as to absorb all profits. Some 
have shown that it has been necessary 
to rely on other activities in order to 
make up the deficit Occasioned by the 
production of milk. 

Even in Delaware county, one of the 
richest dairy sections in New York, no 
better conditions obtain. Not only the 
children but the wives of dairymen are 
compelled to assist in milking and in 
other dairy work to make ends meet. 
These dairymen find that there is not 
enough money in the business to em- 
ploy the necessary labor to make the 
outgo equal the income, Dairymen 
state that the dairy business should 
meet all items of labor, supplies and 
investments and still pay the farmer 
for his own labor as well as something 
for managerial direction. To 
plish this, milk prices at the farm end 
much advance from 25 to 40% 

The Wicks investigation is certainly 
bringing out the deplorable condition 
of milk prices at the farm end It is 
up to dairymen to demand reasonable 
prices, and if this committee is not 
able to convince the public and the 
milk dealers to that effect, because of 
politics or social demands of labor, 
and press. catering to public opinion 
in large centers of population, then 
relief can be expected only through 
organization 

The gist of the testimony at the sec- 
ond hearing of the committee at 
Ithaca, N Y, was that the average 
milk producer of New York barely 
makes a living. Only farmers who 
conduct select dairies are clearing 
money. Prof H. H. Wing of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry at Cor- 
nell appeared before the committee 
with statistics from Jefferson county, 
N Y, which showed the average profit 
per 100 pounds milk from a select 
dairy was 31 cents. Prof Wing said 
his report was based on an investiga- 
tion in three cow testing associations. 
He testified that the farmers of New 
York would tind horse raising more 
profitable than dairying. 

The chief discussion before the 
hearing at Albany, N Y, centered on 
how ice cream is made in Albany, 
how broken and lost milk bottles 
make up a large item of expense to 
big dealers and how sheep may be 
substituted for cows at a monetary ad- 
vantage of the farmer. The owner of 
the Normanskill dairy testified that it 
is costing the company MH") a year 
for lost or broken bottles. Charles W. 
Larmon of the state department of 
agriculture testified that if the dairy- 
men away from a railroad would sell 
their herds and replace them with 
sheep, they would have a bigger bank 
gecount at the end of a year or two 
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mous decrease in ~ Hedi. raising in New 
York during the 
The hearing at Cobleskill, 


Samuel Lape testified that on a herd 


of 15 ordinary he had lost $1.10 


George A. Parsons 


he sold over 100,- 
Borden company, 
receiving $1572.45. i 


the value of fertilizers 


, it left him less than $100 profit 


The committee will hold hearings at 
A series of upstate hear- 


It is expected that these hear- 


of northern New 
y interests of the state 


dairy products shipped from that 


by the legislature and corrective meas. 


O'Malley states in reference to his own 


quotations were not 
representative of the actual conditions 


Progress of Hearings 
The New York legislative investigat- 
ing committee conducting hearings in 
production and the 
* same closed the fourth 


5o8 hill farms in Chemung county the 
average labor income to the farmer | is 
shown to be $277 


say that if they could get 


and his investment, 
1dvance of not less than 2: 
which is paid by milk con- 
cerns at présent. 

Watertown hearing 


hearing was to 
the cost of production; 
i what co-operative 
of business by 
dividuals who sought 


the expense of 


to deal directly 


members of co-operative 
forced to sell out; to see if a systemat- 
» method had been employed to de- 


The committee at pre- 
instances of such deception and were 
desirous to see if the practice was gen- 


The committee desired to secure 
correspondence between 


compare prices 
r sections of the state. 
ertson, manager of the Jefferson coun- 
, presented the main 


paid for milk 


1912 $1. i ber ae pounds, 1913 


at different stations 
although all stations 


shipping zone. He stated that a survey 


gross cost was # 57 0 as determined by 
agricultural college. 





lowance being made for value of farm 
home. 

Dr F. J. Loomis, city veterinarian, 
testified that in some cases milk was 
produced by dairies with lower score, 
purer milk than thaf of higher scored 
places. This was accounted for by the 
fact that some dairymen give more at- 
tention to method than machinery. 
Some uniform score throughout the 
state should be adopted in an effort to 
encourage milk producers to provide a 
purer quality. Jacob Vogt, manufac- 
turer of limberger cheese, stated that 
he had charge of 10 factories’ that 
used 092,817 pounds of milk last 
year; that farmers should be more 
careful in providing purer milk. He 
commana of the law compelling the 

iarketing of weights on cheese and 
the bonding of cheese makers. He 
said the law was unequally enforced. 
One cheese manufacturer stated that 
prices quoted on cheese in the papers 
beer 4 almost always lower than prices 
paid. 





Dairymen Gather at Warsaw 
Hi. M. BROWN 

The New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation held one of its three summer 
meetings at Warsaw, N Y, on July 25. 
Authorities in dairy matters addressed 
the dairymen. It was a splendid meet- 
ing and well attended Pres W. E. 
Dana, who has won fame as a practi- 
cal dairyman, said that the dairyman 
who insisted in taking bad milk to a 
creamery or to a cheese factory ought 
to be barred out until he brings up the 
quality of this product, because of the 
damage he does to the other patrons 
of the factory. 

Prof W. A. Stocking of the New 
York state college of agriculture gave 
an illuminating address on clean milk 
and how to produce it. He exhibited 
diagrams which showed the results of 
wiping udders with damp cloths, the 
use of the small mouth milk pail, dif- 
ference between feeding before and 
after milking, the results of effective 
methods of cooling milk immediately 
after it has been drawn from the cow, 
and other factors in getting the profits 
out of the milk business. He showed 
diagrams which registered samples of 
milk which contained all the way from 
740 bacteria to 534,000,000 bacteria. 
The importance of a temperature of 
GU degrees or lower was very obvious. 

H. E. Cook, dean of the school of 
agriculture at Canton, N Y, delivered 
an inspiring and stimulating address 
in which he outlined the methods 
which he believed would be found effi- 
cient and necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of dairying and increase the com- 
pensation of dairymen. 

Hon Charles S. Wilson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, in speaking on 
dairy interests of New York, showed 
the absolute necessity of recovering 
the reputation of New York dairy 
products, He told how New York 
cheese and potatoes an@ other prod- 
ucts had been displaced on the mar- 
kets by reason of the poor quality of 
stuff shipped to the brokers. He urged 
farmers to establish a high standard 
of quality and to stick to it until New 
York products have made reputations 
for themselves which command the 
market and the high price. He recom- 
mended the establishment of stand- 
ards in fruit, cheese, butter and milk, 
and then the enactment of laws that 
would enable the state officials to en- 
fore the requirements for quality. 

George E. Hogue of Arcade, N Y, 
conducted a round table at which was 
discussed the Babcock test. It was 
pointed out that two or three dairy- 
men can cut down the profits of a 
whole body of patrons of a cheese fac- 
tory or creamery by bringing milk 
with a high bacterial count, or un- 
clean milk and dumping it in with 
milk from farms that produce clean 
milk, 





Boys’ Contest at International—A 
new feature of the 1916 International 
live stock exposition is a boys’ live 
stock feeding contest. The Union Stock 
Yard & Transit company, in order to 
develop a school of succesful feeders, 
will offer the following prizes on ani- 
mals fed by boys 16 years old and un- 
der: Best steer or heifer under 50 
months, first prize, $0); second, $40; 
third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. A 
similar set of prizes is announced for 
best pen of three lambs of any of the 
mutton breeds and also for best pen 
of three barrows under 12 months. 
Feeding term from August 1 to open- 
ing of International. Notice of inten- 
tion to enter one or more of these 
breeding contests must be mailed to 
B. H. Heide, secretary, Union stock 
yards, Chicago, at once. No entrance 
fees will be charged in the above 
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hooping that winds around, the ends 
interlocking and sides overiappiag 
outside; in addition, 
lining between the stave and spirsi 
woods. Air tight, 
proof. Requires no iron hoops. Dur- 
able. Guaranteed. 
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Pack Silage Well 


I have had experience with both 
wooden and concrete silos and I find 
that there is always more or less 
spoiled silage around the sides with 
the top. This spoiled silage sometimes 
extends down as far as 10 or 12 feet. 
The amount depends entirely upon 
how well it was packed when filled. 
One year I had two men in my silo 
when filing and the silage was thor- 
| oughly packed about the sides from 
bottom to top, and as a result very lit- 
tle spoiled. I have observed also that 
if two or three days are taken to fill 
the silo, thus allowing time for set- 
tling, the loss is very much less, but I 
always cover the top of my silo a few 
feet with corn stover. The actual loss 
therefore is very small.—[R. W. Dun- 
lap, Ohio. 
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Mention of lettuce heads 7 inches 
across, in American Agriculturist of 
July 8, reminds me of a recent report 
from our section. Mrs C. D. Lyon sent 
one of her friends some head lettuce. 
Several of the heads measured 9 inches 
in diameter and weighed one pound 
when the loose leaves were taken off. 
This lettuce was grown in a plain 
farmer’s garden for home use. The 
variety was bought as Grand Rapids. 
Somebody will have to hustle to beat 
this. —[C. D. Lyon, Brown County, O. 


T want to write you about my Jersey 
heifer. She was a year old last month, 
and I have been training her ever 
since she was two weeks old. I drive 
her to a cart any. place that I wish to 
go. The other day I took a can of 
cream to town. I made my own har- 
ness. I have two bridles-and ride upon 
her back. If I get my picture taken I 
will send you a print. Everybody 
thinks more of my calf outfit than they 
would of a pony outfit—[Mabel Flem. 
ing, Richland County, O. 


Agriculture is the greatest business 
and industry of the state and country 
and farms must be brought to a high 
state of productivity to meet the de- 
mand of the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. Agriculture is a problem of in- 
dustry, efliciency as well as that of so- 
tial co-operation. Comfortable homes, 
the best of schools, community 
churches, community centers, good 
roads and a more permanent and sat 
isfying social life must be provided 
for the country. This can only be done 
when land owners and their families 
are willing to remain on the farm and 
expend their energy and money in the 
building up and maintaining of rural 
institutions.—[ Prof G. I. Christie. 


Pam sure we appreciate the interest 
you manifest in the success, not only 
of the Ohio state fair but of all the 
work of the Ohio state board of agrt- 
culture. Your support, Mr Editor, has 
been a great help to us from the be- 
ginning and-I feel personally indebted 
to you. for your extreme fairness and 
honesty in reporting our work to the 
public. I wish we had more such men 
in professional and public life—[John 
Bege, President Ohio State Board of 
Agriculutre. 















Our Veterinary: Adviser 


I have a pair of young,skunks and 
Yould like to be informed as to how the 
went bag may be removed, as |] wish to 
Rise them.—[J. D. A., Ohio 

I have’ not had any experience in 
the operation -you mention, yet I am 
aware that it is performed,’'I would 
‘iggest that you write the department: 
*f agriculture, Washington, D C, 
wking for'a bulletin published by the 
biological survey on skunk farming. 

his will be sent free of charge, and 
Will give. you all desired information. 











Thrush or Canker 

I have a very good horse that. has 
me sort of trouble with. the soles of 
S hind feet, the frog is partly rotted 
Way and’ there is a very foul smelling 
ischarge, Ordinary remedies do no 
food. —[G..D., Pennsylvania. 
This ig probably a case: of aggra- 
ated thrush, a disease of the horn- 
creting. tissye of the frog. I would 
€est removing all loose horn with 
hoof knife, then soak the-feet in a 
Blution of: corrosive sublimate 1 to 
“) once a day for a week. After 
king each day: apply to the frog. 
in..all. crevices cotton, soaked: 
th tineture: chloride:.of Iron. .Keep. 
this .treatment-until.there is no 
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the Farmers : 


more discharge, then apply pine tar 
on a pad of oakum. Keep feet dry 
and clean; especially do not allow 
him to stand on urine-soaked manure. 


Cow Will Not Breed 
I have a cow that has had three or |] 
four calves, the last time she aborted in 
the fall and will not get with calf since, 
although she has been bred to different 
bulls.—[C. H. Z., Ohio. 
This is undoubtedly a case of clos- 
ure of the mouth of the uterus, which 
should be forced open with the fingers 
when she is in heat, and served im- 
mediately afterward. 


Garget 

I have a cow that freshened last fall, 
since which time one-quarter of the 
udder has been caked about once a week 
and the milk stringy. Can anything be 
done for it?—[S. P. V., New York. 
This is rather a peculiar case of 
garget, and may be due to local dis- 
ease, although it is more than likely 
the result of brusing, perhaps in 
stable. I would suggest that the quar- 
ter be well rubbed once a day with 
camphorated oil, and give her in feed 
once a day a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter. Be sure she is bedded well at 





night, and do not grain her too 
heavily. 
Moon i*himdness 
T have two horses, one old and one 


young, that have had several attacks of 
sore eyes, which have resulted in more 
or less permanent loss of sight.—[B. 
B. B., West Virginia. 

Typical cases of moon _ blindness, 
and very likely will eventvally result 
in the loss of sight in one or both 
eyes. Bathe eyes with hot water, and 
place a few drops of a solution of 
boric acid (teaspoonful to four ounces 
of water) in the eyes three or four 
times a day. Good results are some- 




















Better Cut Silage 

Helps To Increase Stock Profits 
HESE animals were fed on silage cut 
by Silver’s ‘‘Ohio.’’ Note-their records, 
“‘Ohio’’ cut silage makes better feed than 


ordinary silage. Better because it’s cut more uni- 
form—packs air-tight in the silo—free from air 
pockets— mold-proof—ferments properly — gives 


nl 


High Lawn H. Dekol 

















the animal all of the good food value of the corn yy hag en 
or silage material. fey ead 




















Silvers Ohio’; 
The Logical Silo Filler 


The secret of cutting Silverized silage is all in the construc- 
tion of the ““Ohio’’—the pioneer silo filler. The strength of 
the machine, the giant grip feed rollers, and double-bearing, 
non-springing knife cylinder all combine to give you a fine, 
evenly-cut silage no matter how hard you crowd the ma- 
chine. You can set the knives at half inch cut and you get 
































half inch. With heavy bearings at doth ends, they cannot Banostine Belle 
spring away from the cutter bar. Silage is all mold-proof— Dekol 

no shreds nor leaves can work through. 27404.4 Ibs. milk: 
But there are many other big features in the “OHIO.” The 1322.92 Ibs. butter 
beater feed, friction reverse, direct drive, single lever con- in 365 days 


trol,non-explosive blower, etc. Write and let us tell you 
about them—and why more ““‘Ohios”’ are used by Ex- 
—— Stations and Colleges than all other fillers. 
acked by 62 years’ manufacturing experience. 


Two Books— FREE 


One is our catalog. The other is our booklet on “Silverized 
Silage.’”’ Write for them today, 


The Silver Mfg.Co., 371 Broadway, Salem, 0. 
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Maplecrest Pontiac 


Flora Hartog 











times secured by applying a blister 
about the eyes, use red iodide of 
mercury, three drams to the ounce of 
lard. This should be well rubbed in 
with the fingers, using care not to get 
it into the eye. 


Sore Shoulders and Thrush 
I have ust purchased a horse that has 
done nothing for some time, and when 
used on the plow his shoulders puff up. 


He also has the thrush.—[W. F. R., 
New Jersey. 
The shoulders are soft, but will 


harden down if property cared for. 
See that collar fits properly, and bathe 
neck noon and night with cold water, 









106.3 Ibs. milk; 
32.64 Ibs. butter 
in 365 


2 
12 





Animals illustrated here are owned by the Maple- 
crest Stock Farm Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. hey 
have had an ‘‘Ohio’’ Cutter for about 12 years. 


Silver’s“ Ohio” is made 
in seven sizes -— fit 
any farmer’s needs. 

to 30 tons aday. Four 
horsepower up to big 
tractor power. 


Spectal Light Draft 
!— adapted for 
home silo filling. For 
four to eight horse- 
power gas engine. 
Write for three-color 
folder on these, 















after which apply the following 





lotion: Sulphate of zinc and sugar of 
lead, one ounce each to the pint of 
water. Shake before using and sop 
on the neck with sponge. The thrush 
should be relieved by thoroughly 
cleansing out the foot and treating 
with tincture chloride of iron, on a 
pad of cotton; repeat in three days. 
Keep feet dry and clean, especially 
away from urine soaked manure. 
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is large or small obtain handsome catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. nainsriace.n.v. 


95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


EPARATOR 


SentonTrial. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Easyrunning, easily cleaned. 
Skime warm or cold milk. Bowl a 

marvel, Whether dairy 


id . 
Box 5082 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 








Strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 
on the market, Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and 

ler are some of the unusual features, 


ILO CO., 192 Main St., LINESVILLE, 


Ad 
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Let me show you*that you can easily keep flies 
away from your cows and_horses this summer—get 
more milk and have healthier animals. Let me 
prove to you at my own risk that my Fly Oil will do 
this and more—that you'll not only make more 
money from your cows but make your milking 
easy. I’ve such faith in it that I'll send you a can 





| —— 
on free trial—with the understanding that you are to uee it a whole month at my risk— 


that if it isn’t exactly as I say it won 


WILBUR’S FLY OIL 


i eideninhdlliaietenmeeerens ial 
them more contented—the 


yet the odor is agreeable to 


extra and free—one of these special 


Just mail me the coupon. I’ll send 


and the Spr j 


: " you the can 
ce with full directions for’ their u 
doesn’t do 


out the coupon and mail it to me 


President 
STOCK FOOD CO. 


rT at on 

I claim just say so and I will cancel the 
charge. You can’t possibly lose anything by this trial. 
Isn’t it-worth a postage stamp? Do it now—at my risk. 


I 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. _@ NOTE—This 


*t cost you a cent, 


will absolutely keep 
all flies away from 
— ——= yourcows— it will make 
l y will stand quiet and easy and 
not hold back any milk. They will not only give more 
milk but it will be far easier for you to milk them—there 
will be no kicking, stamping or tail slashing. Flies 
will not go near a cow sprayed with Wilbur’s Fly Oil, 
: people and there is absolutely 
no danger of tainting the milk. I just want the chance to 
prove all this to you at my own risk by sending you a 
can on trial and as a special inducement I will send you— 
sprayers. 


_ SEND NO MONEY 





This Special Sprayer FREE. 











Mail me the coupon at once and I will include extra and 
free one of these quart sprayers specially constructed for 
spraying Fly Oil. 








—— -— 





a E. B. MARSHALL, President, Wilbur Stock Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me one 5 gallon can of Wilbur's Fly Oil and also one of your Spe- 
cial Sprayers FREE. I agree to use the Fly Oil as directed for 30 days and if 
it does what you claim I will pay you $5.00 for it. If it fails and I so report in 
thirty days you are to cancel the charge and I will owe you nothing. It is 
understood that this sprayer is to be mine—absolutely free—whether I pay 
for the Fly Oil or not. 
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wni............cattle acres of land, I rent acres of land. I am years of age. 


liberal offer open only to responsible farmers over 21 years of age: 
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and bridges. 
if a reply by private letter is desired. 
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Getting Sewage Out of Honse 
Cc. E. WILLIAMS 
PART II 

While the plumbing was being in- 
stalled to get water into the house, as 
described in the first part of this ar- 
ticle printed last week, I turned my 
attention to the final and very impor- 
tant link in the chain, the disposal 
plant. The disposal of the waste from 
the bathtub, lavatory and sink was 
very simple. About 50 feet from the 
house I dug a pit 5 feet in diameter 
and 5 feet deep. This was filled with 
rough stone of all sizes, hauled from 
the fields. I filled it with stones be- 
ciuse stones were plentiful, and it was 
easier to haul and dump then in than 


to wall the pit up Either way makes 


smn Farm Engineering Department wnt 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist 


WUE 


Use this department freely. 
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cultural tile was laid with %-inch 
joints. Each joint was covered with 
four thicknesses of tar paper to keep 
the earth from filling in. The 200 feet 
of tile was laid, joints covered, 
trenches refilled, and the system was 
ready for use. The waste water from 
section two of the tank follows the 
tight terra cotta line, is distributing 
into the 10 lines of open joint tile fic- 
ters through the open joints of the tile 
into the broken stone of the trenches, 
and is finally absorbed by the ground. 
\It will be readily seen that with 200 
lineal feet of 18-inch trench there is 
300 square feet of suirface to absorb the 
waste water. With fairly porous soil, 
this is ample to take care of the water 
from one toilet for the average family, 
for “0 years, without further attention. 
The plumbing has been in a 








year now, and our farm folks 
would rather do without the 
mowing machine than the 
plumbing. And how that 
bathtub is enjoyed, particu- 
larly in summer! There are 
very few nights that our farm 
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Section through Sewage Tank 





men do not line up after sup- 
per for a chance at that tub. 
The average man does not 
like the sensation that his 


after a hot day in the harvest 
field. But if he has got to 
carry several buckets of water 
from the spring or well, and 
then carry it out again atfer 
his bath, the chances are he 














Section Through Septic Tank 





Showing the two divisions, 
nected and emptied. 


a good job. The stones were put in to 
within a foot of the surface, covered 
with a good layer of straw to keep the 
dirt from filling up between the stones, 
and the straw then covered with soil 
and sodded. This pit happened to be 
about the middle of our lawn, fthere- 
fore the sod. The waste, piped into 
this pit, was absorbed by the ground. 

But the disposal of the toilet waste 
was a much more complicated matter. 
A concrete tank 6 by 8 feet and 6 
inches and 6 feet deep, with a con- 
crete partition in the center, was built, 
taking the same precaution to render 
it water-tight as was taken with the 
reservoir. The tank had a concrete 
top and in each section of the top was 
a manhole fitted with a tight cover. 
The sewage was carried by a 4-inch 
terra cotta soil pipe from the house to 
the tank. The section of the tank into 
which it empties acts as a settling tank. 
The solid matter settles to bottom and 
only the clear water goes over into the 
other section. To insure against any 
floating litter getting into the second 
section of the tank, a quarter bend of 
pipe is used to draw the water off. 
The end is turned down into the first 
section, or settling tank, and thus the 
water passing through is drawn from 
beneath the surface, which is usually 
covered with more or less of a scum. 


The pipe is placed 18 inches from 
the top of the tank. By means of the 
precaution of water bend = drain, 


the contents of the second tank con- 
tiin neither solid matter in suspension 
nor scum. 

The outlet pipe from section two of 
the tank is placed 2 feet from the top. 
This outlet pipe is 4-inch terra cotta 
pipe with joints connected and leads 
to the disposal field which begins 10 
feet from the tank. Ten parallel 
trenches were dug, branching off from 
the main line at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. The trenches were 4 feet apart, 


and how 


will stay sticky and dirty. Ke 
is really too tired to go to the 
trouble. If the tub may be 
filled with but the effort of 
turning on the spigot, and emptied by 
pulling out the plug, it revolutionizes 
the gentle art of bathing. Our summer 
slogan up on the farm is, “‘We bathe 
every night.” 

Our total cash outlay for this work 
was something less than $300. Of 
course a great deal of the rough work 
and preparation were done by our own 
hands. If we had had a little more fall 
and could have installed a ram, we 
could have saved $30 or $35. On the 
other hand, if we had not been so sit- 
uated that we could use a gravity tank 
in the hillside, it would have been 
necessary to put an air pressure reser- 
voir tank in the cellar, and that would 
have added considerably to the cost. 
But after a year’s trial, it is unani- 
mously decided that the $300 is the 
best investment that was ever made 
on the farm 

[Suggestions to simplify and some- 
what improve the septic tank and sew- 
age system above described, will ap- 
pear in next week's issue. ] 


Silo Lining 

[ have a wooden silo which is inside 
my barn and is beginning to decay at 
bottom. If I should nail on furrowing 
strips and fasten chicken wire over, 
then have mason fill and cover with 2 
inches of cement, would this make a 
satisfactory lining for my silo?—[A. N,. 

Whether you can apply any remedy 
to save the silo depends upon how far 
this decay has gone. If the decay 
has net gone far enough to seriously 
affect the strength of the stays, you 
ean easily put on a coating of cement 
plaster inside, which will make a sat- 
isfactory lining. 

If you do this, nail ordinary laths 
inside the staves and put a coating 
of cement plaster inside exactly the 
same way as you would plaster a 
house. The first coat will be about 4 
inch thick and the other coats will be 
placed on top of this before the first 
coat is thoroughly dry. Use the same 


con- 








tired, sweaty body gives him - 





methods that an ordinary plasterer 
would use. ' 

You will find that the cement plas- 
ter will be very satisfactory if you mix 
10 parts of portland cement with one 
part of hydrated lime dry, measured 
by volume. Add dry, clean sand in 
proportion of one part of cement lime 
mixture to two parts of sand. Mix 
until mixture is uniform color, then 
add water to make a stiff plaster, and 
for the first coat on the laths add one 
pint of good cow hair for each bag of 
portland cement used. 


Concrete Ice Houses 


Will ice keep as well in a concrete ice 
house as in a wooden structure? I have 
been told that concrete has a tendency 
to draw too much moisture, thereby 
causing ice to melt. Would you advise 
building a concrete ice house?—[H. W. 

I think you will find concrete is a 
better material than wood if it is con- 
structed in the proper manner. The 
first essential of a good ice house is 
insulation against heat. To insure this, 
the walls and floor and cven the roof 
of an ice house are built so as to in- 
clude one or more laycrs of an insu- 
lating material, and ventilators are 
provided in the roof to prevent accu- 
mulation of warri air underneath. 
Mineral wool, charcoal, cork, felt, 
paper, sawdust, cinders, and air which 
is confined, are the most common in- 
sulators. Insulating materials are al- 
ways more cffective when dry than 
when wet. For this reason, it is “im- 
portant thit the house be constructed 
of mate::als which will not allow 
moisture from the melting ice to 
reach the insulating material. 

A good way to construct your ice 
house of concrete is to make the walls 
double. This leaves an air space in- 
side the walls, which makes very ef- 
fective insulating. A drain should also 
be provided in the floor to carry away 
the extra water from the melting ice. 





Real Tractor Education 
G. W. IVERSON, FARM ENGINEERING EDITOR 

Tractor demonstrations now being 
held at various places have an educa- 
tional value which the up-to-date 
farmer should take advantage of. To 
the man who hopes or intends to pur- 
chase one, the chance to compare the 
different machines is the best that will 
be offered him this year. 

To the man who does not intend to 
buy, the exhibitions will be a revela- 
tion. Quite a number of new designs 
have been prepared so that the pres- 
ent-day tractor can do farm work ef- 
fectively which no one thought of de- 
ing a few years ago. Quite a number 
of tractors are now used successfully 
to cultivate corn, others are used to 
pull mowers and binders and some are 
even made light enough and small 
enough to travel between truck garden 
rows and cultivate such delicate crops 
as onions and turnips. 


Many New Granges Organized 
J. W. DARROW 


 ] 

The past three months shows the 
largest number of new granges or- 
ganized in the United States in any like 
period in recent years. The total is 
139 and six reorganized. Colorado 
heads the list with 20 new organiza- 
tions, followed by Ohio and Washing- 
ton with 17 each. Pennsylvania has 
15 to her credit and Kansas 13. New 
York reports but two. 

State Master L. J. Taber of Ohio 
has just been honored with an ap- 
pointment by the state civil service 
commission as a member of the new 
“efficiency board,” which is to have 
charge of a project to make the ex- 
aminations of the commission more 
satisfactory and the work of the com- 
mission more efficient. 

It is said on good authority that 
a university grange will be organized 
this fall at Cornell, to be composed 
of agricultural students and faculty. 
The news of what has been done in 








1% feet wide and 
2% feet deep. Each 
trench was 20 fee. 
long. This gave 200 
feet of trench 
About 6 inches of 
broken stone was 
put in the botiom 
of those trenches 
and covered with a ae oun 
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layer of straw. This 








straw kept the 
earth from packing 
between the stones 














SEWACE OVSPOBAL FIELD 








From the main 
line a 2-inch Y was 
run into each 
trench and from 
this Y 2-inch agri- 


How and Where the Sewage Was Distributed 


Passing from the septic tank the liquified sewage was emptied into drain tiles which grad- 


ually was absorbed into the soil. 


American Agriculturist 


Ohio and Maryland has inspired this 
attempt to form an organization at 
the state agricultural college. Al- 
ready there are a good number of 
grangers in the college and with these 
as a nucleus a large ‘varsity grange 
may be anticipated. It will be re- 
membered that in Ohio a class of 280 
candidates received their final degrees 


at one meeting. Can New York 
beat it? 

Grange day at Chautauqua, N Y, 
occurs this year on August 19. The 


state grange master and other offi- 
cers will attend. The chief address 
will be given by Charles M. Gardner, 
editor of the National grange 
monthly. His topic will be A prov- 
identical creation. In this connection 
it may be stated that grange day at 
Syracuse state fair, September 11-16, 
will occur on Tuesday of fair week 
instead of on Wednesday, as hereto- 
fore. 

Allegany county (N Y) pomona 
grange has set an example for other 
such granges, in voting that hereafter 
the delegate-at-large to the state 
grange shall not count as a delegate 
from his subordinate grange. The 
grange shall be entitled to rts dele- 
gate in the regular order. Moreover, 
it voted to send both the outgoing 
and the incoming pomona masters 
to the next state grange meeting. 
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Dairying for Profit 


The keen dairy farmer realizes the value of 
reading good books, not only for the information 

at they contain. but for the inspiration to be 
gained. The following list will prove most 
valuable to the man who wishes to increase the 
productiveness of his dairy as well as increase 
his income. 
The sieaatactars of Ice Creams and 

ces 


By H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham. This book 
should be of vital interest to all ice cream makers, 
dairymen and dairy students. Everything of im- 
portanee concerning this industry has been in- 
cluded. an matter is arranged in a clear, 
Dractical way. It will be welcomed by thousands 
as a standard authority on the subject. Pro- 
5%x8 inches. 350 pages. 
SESESCSl OES CCC OseCCSS800s0ESSSe0S Net $2.09 
The Business of 
By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in 3 
clear and concise manner various business methods 
and systems which 


reap greater profits. It meets the the 
average dairy farmer, and if carefully followed 
will lead to successful dairying. iMustrated. 
5x7 inches. pages. Pics tacensa Net $1.25 


Pirst 
By H. E. Van Norman. Embodies the principles 
involved in the handling of milk, Getivery te 
factory, shipping station. and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. Written in a simple, popular 
way. Just the thing for the everyday dairyman. 
ittustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $0.50 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products 
By L. L. Van -Styke and C. A. Publew. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing milk 
and cream, handled with rare skill, and yet 
in so plain & manner that they can be fully 
understood by all. 286 


GU. Mesatecescacctciscqnincs Sr esiaet Net $1.00 
The Science and Practice of Cheese. 
making 


By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A treatise 
oa the manufacture of American cheddar cheese 

some other varieties; prepared also as 3% 
handbook and work of reference for the daily use 
of practical cheesemakers in cheese factory opera- 
tions. [llustrated. 5x7 inches 520 = peges. 
CATR ccccccccccccccesoccccccece cosese Net $1.75 


Questions and Answers on Butter- 
making ‘ 

By C. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 

making in all its branches has been most thor- 

oughly treated. and many new and t 
features have been added. [lust 

100 pages. Cloth......... Secccccscccce 


size gives so much practic 
‘ormation in the study of milk and milk 
filustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 Cloth. 


pags. inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the ae ton 
subjects. ‘This will be sent for the ebine 
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The old way was to work 
harder, but that 
cannot be done 
now and have 
the supply of 
men main- 
tained. They 
will work wher 
there is a feel- 
ing that their 
employer is self- 
ishly “working” 
them, undertak- 
ing to make up 
for a lack of or- 
ganizing ability 
on his part or to 
get more than a 
day’s work. The farther we are re- 
moved from slavery and the atmos- 
phere that was created by it, the more 
fixed becomés the necessity of attract- 
ing men to service through intelligent 
interest. Even ordinary manual labor, 
where skill is not of a high order, if 
done by school trained men, must be 
intellectualized and made attractive. 

These things affect the cash paid 
farm labor business, and those who 
are doing business along these lines 
must study to increase the amount of 
work done through efficient organiza- 
tion. There must not be friction in 
machinery, nor can there be friction 
in the human machinery. Most men 
are willing to work if the direction 
given-is free from uncertainty. Mr 
Flodget, who is managing the Cook- 
Flodget farms, had a city business 
training where labor efficiency was im. 
perative and now he finds it. compara- 
lively eaty to organize farm labor. The 
fundamental principles involved are 
not different, the human problems are 
just the same wherever the work: 


Men Well Organized 


I found his haying organization run- 
ning smoothly, housing about three 
loads an hour with the following 
equipment: Three teams hauling, two 
men remaining in the field to handle 
the hay as it comes on to the wagon 
from the loader, two men in the hay- 
mow and Mr Blodget himself driving 
the team on the horsefork, where he 
said he could see every move and con- 
trol the situation; then one man rak- 
ing and one mowing. This outfit kept 
every man at work, and as is often the 
custom, to “race it.” I have done it 
myself many times, one can do more 
work. Men who are working every 
day must work every day alike or 
they will quit. For long hauls three 
teams are used and for short hauls 
two teams and three wagons. 

Our hours in the harvest are not 
different from other seasons. I have 
watched these 10 men working with- 
out an idle moment and no one in a 
hurry putting in three tons an hour, at 
an actual outlay of cash in men, and 
interest on teams and tools, or #35 a 
day. Approximately 25 tons a day at 
a cost of $35 is $1.40 a ton. Our ex- 
pense account at the state school 
called for $1.57 a ton as an average 
for three years. The expense of $1.40 
was under favorable weather condi- 
lions. In both cases the tonnage was 
over three tons an acre. 

d expect the reader who jis doing his 
own work will figure a much lower 
Per ton cost. However, it is pretty 
hard for him to get in all of the ex- 
pense and not to figure cost on the 
days when everybody hustled and all 
worked outright. There is no way to 
eliminate the weather as a factor in 
farm movements. Quick changes, how- 
ever, must be the study of the mana- 
fer and are not a part of any syste- 
matic plan. 

Lloyd George has announced a pro- 
Posed plan to break up landlordism in 
England by the compulsory acquisition 
of land to be cut into small farms and 
Put under tenantry. The plan empha- 
Sizes the principle which I have out- 
lined during the past several years 


the men. 





He. BE. COOK 


Plow-Handle Talks 


Sullilt MOM 


Labor on the Farm 
It is a constant study to get the 
fullest measure of efficiency from em- 
ployed farm labor, and not overwork 
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that farm property must be syndicated 
and worked by tenants. 

I made a plea before the state agri- 
cultural society a few years ago for 
this sort of ownership and manage- 
ship. The idea was sharply criticized 
by those who said that anyone advis- 
ing tenantry was a traitor to society. 
We all know that our present farm 
tenantry is bad, but it is bad because 
of bad management and not because 
tenantry is wrong. Well organized ten- 
antry is a part of genuine co-opera- 
tion. Our great cities are tenanted. 
Millions of people live under far bet- 
ter conditions than they possibly could 
if they owned their homes. Business 
is largely carried on in rented build- 
ings and no one thinks about it. 

Farm rental has been bad because it 
was forced upon us. Parents found 
themselves alone with children going 
into other activites and they had to 
rent, without having learned the first 
principles of co-operation. In owner- 
ship and tenantry are found the real 
underlying principles of co-operation 
and partnership. The average ten- 
anted farm exhibits a daily working 
plan in violent opposition to partner- 
ship, and the farm owner is often more 
to blame than the tenant. 

I am convinced that syndicated own. 
ership with strong, able management 
would soon develop a contented, pros- 
perous temantry who would live per- 
manently in the community, become 
interested in their loca! institutions, 
such as schools and churches, and in- 
vest their savings in the syndicate and 
so become joint owners in the 
property. 

Under the present rental system 
land is not improved and no cumula- 
tive effect is found. If the tenant 
leaves the farm as good as he found it 
mo one can ask more, and very often 
he leaves the farm less productive 
than he found it. There is no use in 
criticizing the individual; it is the 
system of management that is wrong. 
There is plenty of money in the cities 
seeking investment. Nowhere is there 
a better chance than in the eastern 
farm lands. If necessary to cut out 
middlemen syndicated farms will have 
large quantities of a single crop to sell 
and the distributers can buy direct. If 
syndicating is sound for the manufac- 
turer of farm tools, for the iron mas- 
ter, for -selling milk and all other 
commodities, it is also sound for farm- 
ing, and if my vision is correct it is 
the solution of our present business 
problems.—[H. E. Cook. 





Pushing Apple Export Business 


Great care must be observed that 
apples are not picked and shipped 
when overripe. This is quite aside 
from the matter of refrigeration, ac- 
cording to apple market investigations 
catried on last year by the office of 
markets, department of agriculture. 
Growers should realize that no expen- 
diture for refrigeration or cold storage 
can compensate for failure to pick and 
pack at the proper time. Refrigeration 
of overripe apples will not restore 
them to a sound condition nor prevent 
their progressive deterioration either 
in transit, in storage or in the market. 
The regulatory law of New York state 
last season caused growers and pack- 
ers to grade their fruit more closely. 
The first year’s operation of the New 
York law resulted in a marked im- 
provement in the marketing of the 
apple crop of the state. 

Uniformity in state legislation is 
urged, relating to packing and grad- 
ing apples. The New York state law 
differs from the federal apple grade 
and package law commonly known as 
the Sulzer law, which, by the way, is 
not mandatory. ‘With the enactment 
of grade and package laws in other 
commonwealths there are likely to be 
many conflicts between the laws of the 
state and federal laws. Legislation of 
this character is taking form in New 
England and other parts of the east. 
In the box apple states, laws fix the 





size of the standard box, but grades 
are not specified. 

Exports direct to Germany have of 
course been nil. But doubtless some 
apples have reached that country 
through Scandinavian markets. Nearly 
all the American and Canadian apples 
exported go to the United Kingdom. 
Direct trade with South America be- 
gan in a small way several years ago 
and has fair promise of material ex- 
pansion. Actual business in the win- 
ter of 1915-6 with South American 
countries has not amounted to very 
much, yet should prove helpful in in- 
troducting the fruit. Brazil imposes a 
stiff duty on imported fruit; Buenos 
Aires, the chief market for apples, has 
excellent cold sterage facilities. Going 
into the southern hemisphere it must 
be remembered that our hard winter 
apples exported in December will 
reach Argentina in June weather. The 
box package seems to be preferred for 
that market. 


Controlling Cornstalk Diseases 

Diseases of cornstalks and roots cost 
Iowa millions annually. That is the 
reason the lowa experiment station 
recently published a bulletin on corn- 
stalks and corn root disease. The sta- 
tion discovered a new disease which 1s 
characterized by falling of corn where 
the stalks were broken close to the 
joints. Such plants contained only 
small ears or they were barren. When 
a farmer’s attention was called to this 
condition the statement was usually 
made that the stalks were blown over 
by the, wind or that the trouble was 
caused by the corn root louse or corn 
root worm. 

The disease attacks roots, stalks and 
the ears. It has not been determined 
whether all of these diseases are 
caused by the same organism or not. 
In many fields the corn was broken off 
just below or above the joint. The 
pith or soft material in the cornstalks 
was destroyed, and brownish or in 
some cases reddish in color. The 
fibers were soft and easily broken off. 
The station discovered three kinds of 
molds attacking the kernels, husks 
and cobs. 


Change Fields and Treat Corn 


The only rational treatment is rota- 
tion of corn. Corn should never fol- 
low corn where this disease exists, 
since the fungus remains where the 
corn is planted in the same field the 
next year. Young plants will become 
infected. It is a wise plan to treat 
corn with formalin at the rate of one 
pint to 45 gallons of water for 15 
minutes. This will destroy all of the 
spores adhering to the surface of the 
corn. 

The Iowa station received numerous 
complaints last year in regard to a 
disease in cattle which goes under the 
name of cornstalk disease, or forage 
poisoning. It was so severe that some 
veterinarians advised not to feed corn- 
stalks. While it is not known that the 
fungus here described is connected 
with this disease in cattle, due to feed- 
ing on moldy corn and fodder, there 
are good grounds for believing that 
these molds are toxic. 











STRENGTH AND FOOD 
The First Comes From the Last. 


When proper food is used in sick- 
ness the recovery is much more rapid 
and sure; and a food that is good, and 
easy of digestion, is right for anyone. 

A Pa. woman was taken down with 
nervous prostration and heart trouble 
and for weeks she could not find 
proper food. 


She writes: “The medicine I took 
for my nerves and heart seemed to 
injure my stomach, and I grew stead- 
ily worse until I could retain nothing. 
For weeks I was kept alive on beef 
tea and lime water and after awhile 


‘I could not even continue that. 


“I grew weaker and weaker until 
one day my daughter suggested that I 
try Grape-Nuts dry, as I could not re- 
tain anything moistened. After the 
third day I began to steadily mend 
and for weeks and months I ate them 
three times a day. 


“When I began eating Grape-Nuts I 
weighed only 75 pounds; now I weigh 
110 and am doing my housework and 
eating nearly any and everything. I 
tell everyone I hear complain of poor 
stomach to try Grape-Nuts, and many 
have on the strength of what the food 
has done for me.” “There’s a Rea- 
son.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from. time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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Before You Buy 
(Rooting sy, J 


Get our special introductory 
wholesale direct -{rom-mill- 
to-you prices and free 

sam plesof our long- 

wasting 
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Nothing likeit. Most economical—easiest to lay. 
Lightoing proof. Fill out and send coupon to lay. 


American Roofing Co., 22 Ashland, Ky. 
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4 Freight Prepaid 160 poe men 

: ¢ rod up. Gates and 
S Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 
THE Snowe FENoS @& WIRE CO. 
51 Cleveland, Otwo 








WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOY YIELBS 50 TO 70 BU. PER me 
Yield guaranteed. Write for de 
scribing this wonderful yie ‘tiers meats a ORIG) INAL 
KHARKOV. Imperted direct from 
perior. 
verest winters. 
rieties and Mammoth’ 
Timothy and al) Grass Sea Write or circular, free 


samples, low prices 
A. A. VY SEED Co., Box 128, CLARINDA, (OWA 
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THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co., 
61 King Street, 


MENS Get into the automobile business 
oud. mae mente. Earn $25 “= 
esach.y u , ew b > ond assist you to 
ae eseet 5 ia demand. Full in! Ma = 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
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You Are Guaranteed 
Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amcer- 
ican Agriculiurist, to which I sub- 
scribe.” 

If any article advertised in ti:is 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give ycur 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 

in American Agriculturist. 

If you don’t say that you have 
no protection. 

Such reference helps yourseli, 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that . 
he fails to do the right thing by y: 
he will be reported to us, and if ‘ae 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning thie paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, micicading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Jiud 
American Agriculturist, to which | sw>- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund ‘to 
any subscriber the purchase price «f a-y 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 

This contract is printed in eacii copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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Horsepower 


This newest Overland 
is the world’s most 
powerful low-priced 
car. 


It has a 31} horse- 
power en bloc motor 
that is a perfect mar- 
vel for speed, power 


and endurance. 


By increasing the bore 
of the motor from 
3; to 33" we are able 
to offer a power 
plant which at 1950 
R.1°.M. develops full 
31, horsepower. 


Tests under every con- 
dition in all parts of 
the country demon- 
strate that it easily 
develops better than 
fifty miles per hour 
on the road. 


Speed of course varies 
under different con- 
ditions, but in practi- 
cally every instance 


it has been getting 
fifty miles an hour 
and with ease. 


We have scores of tele- 
grams showing that 
eighteen to twenty- 
five miles per gallon 
of gasoline is not un- 
usual. 


The performance of 
this car is almost 
»eyond belief. 


Take any other low- 
priced car on the 
market. Pit it against 
this new Overland. 
Compare them for 
sheer speed, for abun- 
dance of power, for 
riding comfort and 
economy, and you'll 
findthiscarwill back 
anything else clean 
off the boards. 


That’s a strong state- 
ment, but a fact 
nevertheless. 





SOS RA AAAAAANN 


PAUL Wd 





4 cylinder en bloc motor 
334” bore x 5” stroke 


104-inch wheelbase. 
4-in. tires ; non-skid, rear 
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New Series 
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56 PASSENCER 


Try it yourself and see. 


Here are more impor- 
tant facts. 


It has four-inch tires 
which are more than 
generous for a car of 
this size. 





Not only has it a large 
and roomy body, but 
it has an attractive, 
up-to-date stream - 
line body. 


It has the latest and 
most improved sys- 
tem of ignition. 









Magnetic speedometer 
Complete equipment 
5-passenger touring $635 
Ro-dster $620. 


It has the cantilever 
springs—the easiest 
riding springs in the 
world. 






d, rear 











What's more, it’s com- 
plete. Not a thing 
tobuy. You getthe 

address Dept. 572 finest Auto-Lite elec- 

— tricstarting and light- 
ing system,magnetic 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio speedometer, one- 


«a. A” man top, demount- 


B 635 


TOURING CcCaR 





Roadster $620 


F.0O.B. TOLEDO. 


able rims and practi- 
cally every accessory 
found on the highest 
priced cars. 


From a driving stand- 
point, the new car is 
ideal. It’s light, easy 
to handle and any- 
one can drive it. 


Take one look and be 
convinced. 


And mark these words 
—the car is destined 
to be regarded and 
referred to as one of 
the really great 
achievements of the 
great automobile in- 
dustry. 


Yet it only goes to 
prove how big pro- 
duction can cut cost 
and save you money. 


First come, first served. 
See the nearest Over- 
land dealerand place 
your order now. 


— 
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Among the Farmers 
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Ohio Holstein Association 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Und*r the most favorable auspices 
the C ntral Ohio Holstein association 
was formed at Delaware, Friday. 
Fr. F. B, Houston, prominent banker 
and farmer of South Charleston and 
head of the Houston farm company, 
was elected president. The other 


officers are: J. J. Halliday, vice-presi- 


dent of Delaware, O; L. P. Rupright, 
secretary and treasurer of Marysville, 
O; F. G. Fullington of Milford Center, 


O; Patterson Cartmell of Springfield, 
O; M. W. Heilman, corresponding 
secretary and manager of South 
Charleston, O. As the name implies, 
the association was organized in the 
interest of Holstein cattle breeders 
and it has for one of its principal ob- 
jects the placing of this popular 
breed of cattle upon a commercial 
basis. The meeting Friday was the 
last of a series that has been held 
to effect the organization, the first 
meeting having been held at South 
Charleston, O, a short time since. 
The headquarters of the new asso- 
ciation will be at the Houston bank 
in South Charleston, O. The assecia- 
tion calls for a membership fee of 
$5, and already quite a number of 
breeders have become identified with 
the organization. No one can become 
a member until his application has 
been passed upon by the board of 
directors. The benefits to be derived 
by membership in the association are 
many, but the principal benefit will be 
the manner in which a member may 
dispose of his surplus stock. For a 
fee of $1 per head a member may list 
any number of animals that he may 
have for sale. An extensive adver- 
lising campaign through the leading 
publications will be conducted by the 
local office, making known the total 
number of animals that he may have 
for sale. When an inquiry is received, 
the same will be referred to the mem- 


bers having for sale the animal or 
animals answering the description 
wanted. In this manner each mem- 
ber will get the benefit of a large 


amount of advertising at a small cost. 
The association has now listed for 
sale 100 head of the best registered 
Holstein cattle in the state, and is 
now ready to give the names of 
breeders of same to inquiring pur- 
chasers. 

According to the August crop re- 
port just issued by the state board of 
agriculture the Ohio wheat harvest is 
far enough advanced that an estimate 
of the yield may be made with ap- 
proximate correctness. “orrespond- 
ents of this department estimate the 
production at 70%, compared with a 
normal production of 15 bushels per 
acre. The estimated acreage  har- 
vested was 577,352 acres. Total 
production should be approximately 
16,562,196 bushels, being 19,468,042 
bushels short of 1915 crop. Oats 
show a decrease of 2% in prospect, 
compared with estimate of one month 
ago. The outlook is most discouraging. 


The severe drouth has cut the crop 
short. Clover hay will produce an 
average of 1.6 tons per acre. Timothy 
rut away in best condition for many 
years with an estimate of 104%, com- 
pared with an average. Potatoes 
show serious damage by drouth and 
bugs and in some localities won't 
produce half a crop. The general 
state prospect is estimated at 7 


compared with a normal yield, a de- 
crease of 19 points compared with 
estimate of one month ago. Pastures 
show a decline of 16 points com- 
pared with report of last month 
Apples and peaches are reported «s 
dropping badly Apples being esti- 
mated at 55% compared with an av- 
erage, and peaches at 49% The con- 
tinued drouth is affecting very un- 
favorebly all growing crops. Some 
local showers occurred, but were not 
aufficient for any material improve 

ment. Corn, potatoes, pastures, t 

bacco and garden truck are sufferins 
badly, and unless rain comes T 


these crops will be very light. Water 
getting scarce. 

The average prices throughont Ohio 
corn ™M) cents. be 


are: Wheat $1.11, 
ley 74 cents, ovis 44 cents, rye * 
cents, potatoes *1.07 p bu, hay $11.05 
p ton, alfalfa $13.87 p ton. 

The price of » ilk will be advanced 


largest Columbus 


by several of the 
i or before to 


dealers by September 
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5 cents a pint. The general price is 
S cents a quart, and ihat price may 
be continued by some of the dealers, 
but several of the larger handlers of 
milk say they will m ke the price 
5 cents per pint and % cents per 
quart. The loss of pasture because of 
the intense heat of the past several 
weeks and the fact that feeds which 
have had to be used in lieu of pasture 
are at record-breaking hights have 
caused the milkmen to take this ac- 
tion, according to their statements. 
For some time many of the dairymen 
have claimed that they must advance 
their price or go out of business. They 
claim that the cost of bottles, caps 
and other equipment has goxe up 
and there is no chance of them com- 
ing down They also say that the 
advanee in labor about the dairy 
farms has been such that all of the 
profit has been taken out of the busi- 
ness. Coupled with th:s has been the 
most rigid inspection by municipali- 
ties and stzte, and the milkmen claim 
that the only way they can get even 
is to pass the increased costs along 
to the consumer. Hence the proposed 
advance. During July the central 
Ohio rainfall was 0.66 of am _ inch, 
compared with 3.66 inches in July 
1915. This has resulted in ruined 
pastures, to the despair of the dairy- 
men. 





Farm Products at State Fair 


T..B. West, in charge of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural depart- 
ments of the state fair, is putting 
forth every possible effort to have 
his exhibits surpass any previous 
exhibition on the state fair grounds. 
The premium list for these depart- 
ments has been revised to the satis- 
faction of exhibitors and growers 
from all over the state. Fortunately, 
T. E. Adams will continue as super- 
intendent of the agricultural depart- 
ment and Fred H. Stevens as super- 
intendent of horticulture. Both of 
these men are extremely able and 
unexcelled in their respective de- 
partments for bringing everything up 
to the best possible manner. 

From standpoint of arrangement 
and display. no fair in the country 
can beat Ohio. No little credit is due 
to Adams and Stevens, the superin- 
tendents in charge. The promise for 
an exceptional apple display is 
great this year. We want our read- 
ers to study these two exhibits very 
carefully, not only to make the ac- 
quaintance of the _ superintendents, 
but of the genial member, T. B. West. 


Fru t and Vegetable Show 


From December 14 to 16 will be 
held the sixth annual show of fruits 
and vegetables at the Ohio state uni- 
versity, the same being under’ the 
auspices of the University horticul- 
tural society. This event is controlled 
and operated exclusively by students 
of the horticultural department, with 


the object of increasing interest 
among students and growers in the 
preduction of first-class fruit. 

In addition to the features which in 
a large measure have contributed to 
the success of this show in the past, 
vill be held this vear the third an- 
nual interscholastic fruit judging con- 
test, of which the Ohio state univer- 
sity is a member. This contest draws 
teims from the state colleges of Ken- 


West Virginia, New 
Pennsylvania. 
various classes 


tucky, Maryland, 
Jersey, Delaware and 
Premiums covering 
will be offered. 


Poor Wheat in Hardin Co—Hay 


crop was good. Wheat was almost 
a failure and corn looks very poor. 
There will be some good corn if the 


frest stays off till late. Pasture is very 
poor, it is so dry and the public high- 
way is so dusty. 

the vicinity 
They have 


-Crors in 
rood. 


Crops Good 


ef Serialville loc’ 


had plenty of moisture and recent hot 
weather has broucht them along in 
nlendid shane. Tobacco looks good. 
Corn has sclcdom looked better. 


Hessian Fly—So little infestation by 
hessian fly has been reported in O this 
year that entomologists at the O sta 
are advising farmers wheat may be 
seeded at the usual dates this fall 
without serious damage from this in- 
sect. If the pest has been noticeable 
in any district, community organiza- 
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in West Virginia this season. Col 
George C. Pierce, in cherge of the 
markets bureau of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, is arranging to 
secure the best market methods. He 
looks for stiff markets, based on the 
owners and managers of the peach or- 


tion may be effective in its control. 
Last year an organization of farmers 
in Miami Co and vicinity reduced in- 
festation by hessian fly in this year’s 
crop in that section to the normal. In 
several years immediately preceding 
wheat growing there had been a gam- 


ble. The chamge came by farmers chards. Last year 2000 cars were 
waiting for specialists of the exper shipped. 

sta to give the signal to sow. Wheat The United States - 
Was not seeded before Oct. In this ates coal company, 


operating mines at Gary in the south- 
ern part of West Virginia, recently 
made its annual rewards for the best 
gardens among its employees. The ix 


way the fly was avoided. The time for 
seeding and other facts on wheat cul- 
ture are given in bulletin 20S, which 
may be obtained from the exper sta at 


Weaster spection was a revelation to th: 
A judges, among whom was W. H Ken 
Hot Weathér—Hot weather has drick, state agent 


in charge of th: 
boys’ clubs. The estimated value of 
the garden products at the 12 opera- 
tions of the company was $75,000. In 
some of the gardens were suggestions 
of far-away land, the foreign miner. 
cultivating plants native of the land 
from which they come. Among th: 
crops attempted are peanuts, tobacco 
and herbs. The state agricultural 
department sent G. A. Bolden and a 
camera man, who made about 400 feet 
of moving picture film of the garders 
and homes at this mining camp. 


dried up pastures seriously in the sec- 
tion around Springfield. Corn and 
potatoes have been badly in need of 
rain. Hay is plentiful. Oats and rye 
have made big crops. Oats bring 40c 
p bu, rye 5c. The wheat crop is not 
— good. Wheat now brings $1.15 
p bu. 

Big Hay Crop—The hay crop this 
year in the vicinity of Charm is un- 
usually large, but farmers have had 
great difficulty in getting sufficient 
help at reasonable rates. Rust has 
been very serious in oats this year. 
Wheat did not make a very good crop. 

Berlin—Weather very warm. Hay 
making has kept farmers busy. It is 
a fair crop on some farms. Wheat 
Was not very good. Oats took the 
rust in some places. 

Warren Co—Tobacco crop doing 
well, the seed, especially Spanish, com- 


Farmers’ Institutes Start Soon 


The first farmers’ institutes of th> 
year in West Virginia come on 
August 14 and 15 at Big Otter in Clay 
county, Rusk in Ritchie, Arvilla in 
Pleasants, Milhoan Ridge in Jackson, 
Pride in Mercer and Morris in Ritchie. 


ing out in top very short and pros- These two-day institutes are only the 
pect not very good for a big crop. beginning of the year’s work, and 
A good part of crop sold or con- from them it will spread out over the 
tracted for at 10 to llc for seed. state until by November 1 about 130 
Spanish 10 to l4c. No Dutch here. institutes will have been held. 

Some offers up to l2c for seed. Not The instruction will be given by 
many greem worms yet. The crop college specialists and by practical, 
looks nice amd healthy. Plenty of experienced farmers. These lecturers 


“moisture so far, but very hot now. 
Clark Co—It is very hot and dry 

in this section at this time. Ther- 

mometer registering 94 to 9S degrees 


meet at the West Virginia college of 
agriculture on August 10 and 11 to 
plan out the work. In many local'- 
ties last year, the imstitutes were so 
helpful that they were continued un- 


every day. Corn and potatoes need 

rain very badly. Pasture land very er the direction of local talent be- 
brown, result from this hot and Yond the two days. If at all possible, 
sweltering weather. The farmers co- Join the traveling college which last 
operative association is progressing, Year emrolled more than 45,000 stu~ 


dents. 
With the County Agents 


In four counties of West Virginia 
new county agents took up work cn 


At our last meeting we had 65 people 
im attendance. The county agent be- 
gan work Aug 1. We hope he will 
do us a great deal of gooti in this 


section. Hay is very plentiful here. July 1. In Upshur county, J. BE. Ro- 
Wheat is not as good, average about mine, formerly of Harrison county 
10 bus to acre, oats good, rye good. anda recent graduate of the West 
Wheat $1.18 p bu, oats 40c, rye 95. Virginia college of agriculture, ar- 





sumed his duties as county agent wit! 
headquarters at Buckhannon. F. V. 
Tuckwiller, formerly of Grcenbrie> 
county, began work in Monongalia 
county, with headquarters at Morgan- 
town. I. S. Cook, formerly head of 
the department of agronomy xt West 
Virginia university, assumed his duties 
in Ohio county, with headquarters at 
Wheeling. Mr Cook takes the pos:- 
tion previously held by County Ager: 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pan Handle Farm Gossip 


Ww. N. B. 

A call has been issued by Pres D. 
A. Arnold for a summer meeting of 
the West Virginia state horticultural 
association at Berkeley Springs on 


August 2S and 2% The reason for arwood. 

the place and dates is_ largely be- C. A. Hughes, who was previous! 
cause the Maryland horticultural engcgeed in agricultural extensiot 
society will hold its annual meeting at work in southern Jlincis. has startet 
Hancock, Me, on the some dates. ork in Monroe county. The additic 1 


The Maryland society has planned an of 
extensive autombile trip for its mem- 
bers through some of the largest or- 


these four new county agent. 
places the total number of agents em- 


loyed in the state at 31. On July 
chards in that state, and has extended }5”"Verq Peterson of Lewis county 
an invitation to the West Virginia succeeded S. A. Cody in Jackson 
societly to be their guests for the trip. ¢ounty. Harriet Hogg, former in- 


The invitation has been accepted 
with the proviso that some of the im- 
portany orchards in West Virginia be 
included in the tour. 

State Commissioner of Weights and 
Measures J. H. Nightengale will have 
an exhibit of all the weights ard 
measures prescribed in the new state 
laws at all the fairs in West Vir- 
vinia. Correct and incorrect weights 
and measures will be shown. The dis- 
play will include ali the scales and 
measures that have been condemned. 
Literature will be distributed exvlain- 


structor in domestic science at Farm- 
ington high school, has been made 
county agent for the women in Har- 
rison county. Isabelle Wilson has 
been appointed to a similar position 
in Logen county. 





Apple Show Outgrows Space—The 
annual apple show inaugurated at 
Chariestown in 1914, has grown to 
such proportions that it will likely be 
held on the horse show grounds this 
year. The show, which is held in Nov, 
has heretofore been held in the busi- 


ing staie laws and rering all 
r~ Bw staie laws and covering a mens pact of the teen. 
Many school-teachers are taking New Exchange Agent—R. H. Hal- 


derson of Wisconsin has been ap- 


a@vantage of the correspondence 
pointed field agent of the Randolph 


course in agriculture of the extension 


department arranged especially for Co farmers’ assn. Mr Halderson is a 
them. These courses are growing in graduate of the col of agri at the 
popularity. Besides the course for univ of Wis. 


teachers there are 14 others, given in Reports Hog Cholera—Hog cholera 


from 10 to 20 lessons, in nature study, soca” atari , : 

farm crops, fertility of the soil, beef a. Se pg BM agg A =< 
cattle, sheep, hogs, farm dairying, the prartr have beam tnoned be Dr ~~ 
farm home, elementary farm man- Seiad se a 
agement, commercial orcharding, my A ee eee ne 
small fruits, vegetable gardening and -- : 7 


good foothold before C. G. Musgrove, 
the county agent, was advised. 
Educator Advanced—M. J. Abbey, 
formerly head of the agri education 
dept of W Va univ, has gone to Mont 
to become head of the agri education 
varieties: Carman Champion, Georgia dept of Mont univ, Although Prof 
the recent sale of 24 cars of peaches Abbey's resignation is a cause for gen- 
at $1.60 a carrier, shipping point at eral regret, all are pleased at his ad- 
Cherry Eun. The sale covers three vancement. He had always been a 
varieties, Carmen Champion, Georgia 8reat favorite among the students at 
Bell and Hliley. Other encouraging Morgantown. . 
sales are one car of Wealthy apples, Farmers Take Trip—Ohio and W 


farm poultry. There are also farmers’ 
reading circles designed for those who 
cannot find time to take the corre- 
spondence courses. These are also be- 
ing organized in all parts of the state. 

Special impetus has been given to 


the first of the season, at $2.75 a bar- Va joined in a better farming trip 
rel by the North Mountain orchard through Brooke and part of Ohio 
company. The first sale of Northwest- counties recently. Delegations from 


Ohio Co, W Va, and Washington Co, 
Pa, joined in the tour, wh‘ch was 


ern Greening apples was made by the 
Golden orchard company at $3 a bar- 


rel. made in autos and consumed the en- 
About 1200 cars is the estimated tire day, visiting the better farms 
crop of peaches that will be marketed 2 
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Fruit Growers’ Summer Trip 


More than 200 members and 
friends of the New York § state 
fruit growers’ association were fa- 
vored by splendid weather on 
their automobile trip last week 
through Hudson river valley. This trip 
was the annual summer meeting of 
the association. There was no hitch 
in the proceedings to interfere with 
the pleasure and interest of members. 

After leaving Albany by trolley, the 
first stop of importance was made at 
the famous fruit farm of L. L. Mor- 
rell near Kinderhook, N Y, where 
there are 170 acres in fruit. Mr Mor- 
rell has 4600 apple, 4800 pear und GUU 
sour cherry trees. The age of these 
trees is between 10 and 20 years. A 
short way from here is the +4U0-acre 
farm of E. Van Alstyne and son, 
where 40 acres are in fruit. Members 
of the association were interested in 
an experimental dwarf orchard set 
out by the Geneva station on Mr Van 
Alstyne’s farm two years ago. The 
trees were set out 15 feet apart. As 
yet they have not paid for the cost. 
The land in Mr Van Atstyne’s. or- 
chards has been intercropped and the 
crops have paid the entire cost of the 
orchard. Mr Van Alstyne, who is di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes in New 
York state, shows by his farm that he 
can practice what he preaches. 

The party continued to Upper Red 
Hook,. where the orchards of William 
8S. Teator are located. About 110 acres 
are in apples on this farm. Mr Teator’s 
orchard is known as one of the most 
productive in the eastern part of the 
state. Zigzagging south through 
Dutchess county the party arrived at 
the farms of W. H. Hart near Pough- 
keepsie. Mr Hart has likewise 
achieved fame for the excellence of his 
methods and the quality of his apples. 
Most of the trees are about 18 years 
old and were set 30 feet apart. The 
practice of intercropping, noticed on 
nearly all of the farms visited, at- 
tracted especial attention of members 
from the western part of the state 
where the methods are less intensive. 

Visit Western Shore 

After staying overnight at Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, the tourists made an 
early start on the western side of the 
Hudson river. Passing south toward 
Newburgh the well-known orchards of 
J. A. Hepworth and son were seen 
near Milton. Mr Hepworth has wona 
reputation for his fruit by taking 
many prizes for exhibits. At the state 
fair in 1915 he received $218.75 in 
prizes, local fair $72.50, New York 
state fruit growers’ association, Pough~ 
keeping $5250, and from the Roches- 
ter meeting $15, or a total of $558.85. 
He also received two gold medals and 
three silver medals on five barrels of 
apples exhibited at the San Francisco 
fair. 

The party then circled south of 
Newburgh, coming north again a few 
miles from the shore of the Hudson 
and viewing the fruit farmers, many 
of which had a slope toward the west. 
At noon the party was welcomed for 
luncheon by Philip H. Dubois near 
New Paltz. In 1913 Mr Dubois sold 
his apple crop for $5000 on the trees. 
while in 1915 he received $8000. Near- 
by on the farm of A. Janesen, the 
automatic cold storage plant was ex- 
amined. Mr Janesen has the oldest 
McIntosh Red orchard in the state. 
The trees are succeessfully grown un- 
der the sod mulch system. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was spent in 
visiting the farms from New Paltz to 
Kingston, N Y, where the party dis- 
persed. At the close of the trip one 
of the members remarked: “We have 
now had everything except an ocean 
trip.” 





Central New York Farm Notes 
M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 

Hay has been an abundant crop, 
and the weather has permitted its har. 
vest in good condition. MHaying is not 
finished by any means, as the crop was 
so heavy and the early rains made late 
cultivation of other farm crops neces- 
sary, postponing haying beyond its us- 
ual season. Wheat harvesting has be- 
gun; this also is a good crop. Potatoes 
look fairly well considering the dry 
weather, which caused considerible tip 
burn. The potato beetle has been 
very active, and blight has begun in 
some localities. The weather has per- 
mitted systematic spraying of late, and 
it is hoped by this means to overcome 
beetles and blight. 

Cherries throughout central New 
York have been unusually abundant. 
Many heavily loaded trees will go un- 
picked. Other small fruits are plenti- 
ful and demand for them is good. 
Considerable road improvement is un- 
der way, many detours from the ma- 
cadam bring necessitated. Dirt roads 
however, are in good condition almost 
everywhere. Apples will be a heavy 
crop, though there will not be as 
much sprayed fruit as usual owing to 
the bad weather in May. Almost every 
tree of bearing size is loaded, and 
growers will need to look for markets 
early. 

Cortland county farmers appreciate 
the two pea ’canning- companies that 
are operating. at full capacity. Yager 
and Halstead have 225 acres of peas 


under contract, the pea harvest now 
nearing its close. They also have 150 
acres of string beans, yielding in all 
about 20,000 cases of peas and 

cases of beans, 24 cans to the case. The 
pea crop was only about a 75% crop, 
and rain is needed to make the beans 
do as well. This company has another 
plant where peas, corn, apples and 
pumpkins are canned. The farmers 
are quite generally satisfied that the 
prices paid by the company make 
these crops well worth while. 

A large sanitary camp tor pickers 
has been erected for bean pickers, 
who are arriving now every day. There 
are now 300 people on the pay roll of 
the company. Everything is running 
at capacity. 
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Opening Tobacco Sales 


Tobacco growers of Ct have a good 
thrifty looking crop this year, ac-. 
cording to 300 members of the New 
England tobacco growers’ assn who 
attended the annual field day in 
Suffield last week. Some of the shade 
growers have already done consid- 
erable priming and find the outlook 
promising. The fields everywhere 
have good color, an automobile trip 
of 35 miles through the part of the 
growing district failing to bring in 
sight a single yellow patch such as 
was so common a year ago. Much of 
the tobacco is a week or two later 
than usual but very little of it is so 
backward that a favorable season 
cannot bring it to maturity. 

Some sales have already been made 
in the fields at figures much higher 
than last year. One piece of excep- 


tionally good Havana in Windsor has 


been sold at 2Sc in the bundle. Othet 
prices reported varied all the way 
from 20@26c. Buying of broadleaf 
begins always a little later but a few 
sales have been reported from Elling- 
ton at 18@20c. Sales in Mass were 
reported varying from 18@22c for 
Hadley. As this publication has con- 
tinually pointed out the market for 
cigar leaf tobacco has not in many 
years been drained as nearly dry as 
this year. Cigar manufacture con- 
tinues to boom witf a production 10% 
larger than 1915. Last year’s crop 
was small. All industry is humming, 
labor never before was paid so high, 
all of which means that if a tobacco 
grower does not get a good price this 
year for a fair crop it is his own fault. 





Marketing Tobacco 


Former State Senator William J. 
Frere of Charles county, Md, chief 
tobacco inspector of Maryland, ap- 
pointed by Gov Harrington, has sent 
out a statement to the farmers of 
southern Maryland in regard to ma- 
keting. Inspector Frere’s methods 
have met with warm approval by the 
buyers. Most of the large trade in 
Baltimore of natural tobacco comes 
from Maryland planters; the heaviest 
buyer is France—other customers at 
this time are Holland, Germany and 
lialy. 

Inspector Frere calls attention to 
complaints and says: “In the short 
time I have been at the head of the 
state tobacco warehouses, I find a 
continuation of claims for reclama- 
tion on tobacco not coming up to the 
sample drawn, and it is a well-known 
fact that tobacco can be so packed 
as to make it next to impossible to 
find a correct representation of what 
is in the hogshead, if the packer de- 
sires to hide it; so I am appealing to 
all growers as well as buyers to pack 
straight. 





Tobacco Notes 


Tobacco is growing very well. 
Farmers planted about five acres to 
one as in the past three years cured 
tobacco is scarce and very high here. 
[O. C. L., York County, Pa. 

Tobacco was transplanted about 
two weeks late. Plants were very 
scarce, which cut down the acreage 


about 5%.—{W. L. Y., Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 
Plants are growing slowly. Early 


setting has suffered from cutworms. 
Slight increase of acreage over last 
year.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

There was a decided shortage of 
plants, due mostly to root rot in beds. 
The comparatively few growers who 
heeded the experiment station’s warn- 
ing to treat their beds had very fine 
plants. There will be a considerable 
reduction in acreage owing to failure 
of plants. Some little tobacco yet to 
be set, but many fields intended for 
tebacce were planted to corn when 
the supply of plants was seen to be 
entirely inadequate for intended acre. 
age. Earty set plants have made lit- 
tle progress except on best draimed 
lands owing to excessive and con- 
ag rainfall.—[T. H., Montgomery 

‘o, O. 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Réad by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of coy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shinping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of thia 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs.. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use thig paper, but our respongi- 
bility must end with that 


New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Leading standard and ever- 
bearing varieties. — raspberry, blackberry. aspara- 
gus_ plants; fruit trees; shrubs. Catalog free. 

HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, A 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—Winter 
Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal celery plants, 
$1.25 per 1000; rerooted, $1.50 per 1000. t varie- 
ties cabbage plants, $1 per 1000; re-roo’ $1.25 
Fine plants, shipped promptly. PAUL F. Roc iTE! “LE, 
Morristown, N J. 








RUSSIAN PITKUS RYE—Rank grower, great 
yielder, $1.30 per bushel. Fine for orchard cover. 
CLOVERDALE FARM, Charlotte, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


20 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN om, 
$1 each. THOMAS EDDY, Kearneysville, W 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


ST: ANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS: are guaranteed to ploase 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN — R HIDB—Cow, orse, or calf 
skins, for coat or Catalog on a THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN "FUR CO, Bochester, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
— Whites, all ages, mated, not akin red 

sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranvilie, Pa. 


40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, ono and 
two years old. 25 cows to freshen in August and 
September. FRED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N Y. 
"Phone 337. 


SHORTHORNS—The farmers’ cattle at farmers’ 
prices. Two yearling heifers, two heifer calves, bull 
calf. L. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, P: 


REGISTERED WELCH PONY MARE, six years, 
for sale, or exchange for Leghorns. 8. E. BENNETT, 
Darlington, Md. 
































DOGS AND FERRETS 
FOR SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds, 
Also fox hound and _—— beagle Le bitches 
cheap. Fox and beag' pups at any age. Eight 
= pee, $8 pair. OFATRMONT KENNELS, Red 
Lion x 





AIREDALES, four months old, $10, $12 and $15, 
registered. W. H. DOW & SON. Middlebury, Vt. 


SHEPHERD PUPS—The farmer's kind. ARTHUR 
GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CARL WEB. 
BER, Wellington, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DANDELION ROOT WANTED—REither green or 
dry. Ship the roots to me and make money. B. J. 
FELTHAM, Olean. N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


700 ACRE FARM. Present price of wool and beef 
points the way to wealth here. 175 acres tillable: 
big pasture; thousands of cords valuable hard wood 
ona estimated a million feet timber; apple orchard; 
$350 from maple sugar last year; big trout brook 
and water power; 12-room house; three big barns; 
mail delivered; near. school and neighbors. Owner 
has another farm. Price only part down. 
Another of 500 acres, with pasture for 500 sheep, for 

onty tom rms. Details both, page 9, “Strout’s 

Big Bunch Bargins.”” just out; copy free. E. A. 

STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 
New York. 


BRARGAIN—Village dairy farm. stocked, southern 
New Hampshi' Engine, ensilage cutter, silo, etc 
large hay crop; desirable machimery and buildings; 
extras. Price $7200. LOCK BOX 62, Henniker, N H 


y # Coun house, barn, three 
my villages” g00d school. 


























TO 
acres land, fruit, 


Address A. J RIRDSALL, Oteg 


o, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
THREE ACRE LEVEL FARM, good tuildings 


Suitable for hay, grain, or dairying. Cau do an 
extensive business. First class tilth. Bargam. 0. B 


HAWKINS, Sprakers, N Y 


117 ACRES GOOD LAND, iplendia location, stock 
ana tools. For details, F. HUPY, Limavyille, 0. 


MANY WANT FARMS. 








If you have a farm or 


unimproved land for sale, right now is the time to 
advertise it, and right here, in this real estate mar 
ket of this paper, is the place to advertise | The 
high prices the farmers are getting for crops and 
live stock seem to make the farmers’ prosperity 
assured, and possibly many want to buy /arms 
Many farmers have found the best and cheapest 
way to sell their property is to advertise it in the 
real estate market of this paper It costs only 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Thou 
sands of interested people will read your ade and 
from the numerous inquiries you ¢ 


ably select the one that lookg the best to you. ' By 
corresponding it is likely vou « ue 

spective customer to come and see your property, aad 
that’s the best way to clinch the sale. We will 
help you write your adv in a way that will describe 
the points the buyer is most apt to want to knuw and 
yet keep your adv ina small space. Address ORANGE 
JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York. If you wish to reach people in the 
northwest use NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minne 


apolis, Minn, 5 cents per word per week; for the 
central west use ORANGE JUDD FARMER, ¢ ..cago, 
6 cents per word per week; for the south uae 


il, 

SOUTHERN FARMING, Atlanta, Ga, 4 ceuts per 
word per week: and for New England states. NEW 

ENGLAND, HOMESTEAD, Springfield, Maas, 5 

cents per word per week. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED, AT ONCE—Competent farmer, with 
grown family, to handle and care for a two hundred 
acre good farm near good markets with plenty of 
moner Healthy climate Will alte ee'ar ane 
commission or share of en best 
ence only need to apply. G. CC, DAVISON, Kung 
town, Pa. 


U 3 GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS open to farmers 
men and women. $65 to $150 month, vacations, 
pleasant work, steady employment, pay sure; conmon 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TOUTE, Dept N40, Rochester, N Y¥. 


CHAUFFEURS GET $18 WEEK. Earn while 
learning Write for sample lessons. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept N806, Rochester, NY. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEBDED. Big 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE MAN to work on dairy 
ey Tenant house. HENRY DENISON, Edmesion, 





























AGENTS 

WANTED—A man to 0 sell subscriptions to AMERT- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST to farmers. Can give terri- 
tory in New York, New Jersey or VPenneyvivauia. 
Position pays a salary and commission. Preference 
will be given to a man who owns horse and hugey, 
or an aute. Don’t write unless you are willing ta be 
away from home two or three weeks at a time and 
can give our work your exclusive attention Ex- 
perience is not necessary. For the right man there 
is a permanent position and an opportunity for 
promotion. For particulars address ae JUDD 
COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, 


A Good Market 


ig one that is easily reached and where the expense 
of selting your goods is reasonable and doesn’t aat 
up all your profit. isn’t that about yeur.ideat Now 
listen to this. Did you ever think what @ anieadid 
market the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST offers you 
through the Farmers’ Exchange? If you have extra 
stock ef any kind that you'd like to get rid of, hero 
are 625,000 readers who can be easily 


Reached at Low Cost 


for it only takes 6 cents a word to carry your story 
to them. Among that number there’s # big chance 
that semeone will get in touch with you, and then it’s 
a question of price and terms. 

It’s very probable you'll get letters from a ood 
many people, and we know of plenty of cases where 
our subscribers sold their stock in short ¢ 

Think it over seriously—tthen mail your ade with 
remittance at 6 cents a word to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Square 
Deal 


Farm 


Gentlemen : 


. 


E. L. Van Etten 


New Jersey 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Referring to my adv. in your recent issue 
would say : I was surprised at the number of in- 
quiries it brought, and pleased with the number 
of sales made through it. 


Yours very truly, 
E.L. VAN ETTEN 
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How Best to Market Crops 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST VW 


HOLESALE 


PRICES OF 
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GRAIN 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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Cash or Wheat —Corn—, 
Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago .....137 1.16 -86% .82 -45 55 
New York 1.21 -96 -92 -62 64 
Boston .96 -93 51 .66 
St Louis 1.42 1.16 84 — 44 _ 
Told .142 #42195 «84 — - — 
Minneapolis 1.41 1.37 &5 .80 -43 51 

August ushered in decidedly high 
prices for wheat; markets greatly ex- 
cited, upturns sharp and not fully 
maintained. The rust condition in 
the northwest was again the chief 
factor. At Chicago, Sept wheat shot 
up to about $1.36 p bu before reac- 
tion, and Dec 1.39, or the highest, by 
far, on the ‘16 crop At New York, 
fancy wheat by sample in carlots was 
quoted at 1IW@lit 

The spring wheat situation at this 


very sensitive period in the history of 


the crop is dom 
showed materii 
Manitoba as wel 
the winter whea 


inant. Recent ad 


il rust 


vices 


damage in 


l as the Dakotas. In 


t territory the n 


1ove- 


ment from farm to market is large, 
especially of hard wheat, demand 
healthy, trade active. Cordition is 


outlined in the American Agriculturist 
nother page. Granted 


crop report on a 
that damage rey 
rust 
gerated, 
much 


there i 


infection on 


sorts through | 


s 


both 


lack 


may have been more or less exag- 
unquestionably so 
sides of the 


international boundary that the trade 
is forced to recognize it. 


Corn has been 
weather market, 
tions of Ill, Ia ¢ 


almost 
Recent rains in 
ind 


exclusively a 


por- 


Neb caused some 


selling in spite of the early reports of 


substantial damage in the 
valley and southwest. 
sold in store 


2 mixed 
bu; futures rat 
new 
York, 


crop delivery, 
No 2 yellow corn 


Missis 


her dull with 
68 @ G9e At 
Dic. 


sippi 


At Chicago, No 
around S2c p 


Dec, 
New 


The oats situation was without par- 


ticularly new feature, 


ard fairly stead 


market a 
y, foreigners ma 


ctive 
king 


some purchases. At New York, stand- 


ard oats in 
p bu. 

Rye offerings 
mand fair and 
new No 2 at we 
around $1 p bu. 


store higher at 50: 


were larger but 
market steady 
sstern trade 





GENERA 


L MARKETS 


@odle 


de- 
with 


centers 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instmnces 


are wholesale 


hand receivers sel] the produce from store, ware 


ear or dock 
freight and commissior 


From these country consignees m 


» charges When sok 


smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retail 


advance is usually seci 


ired Retail prices to 


consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 
Apples 
At New York, apple market st 
for fcy large offerings New h 


picked apples $1 


NO@4 p bbl, fey 


They refer to prices at which first 


*nouse, 
t pay 
in @ 
ers an 
actual 





eady 
and- 


1.50 


@1.75 p bskt, windfalls 1@1.50 p bbl. 


At Chicago, m 
apples. lil = 6TY 


around $3@5 p bbl, Astrachan 2.0@3, 
Duchess 


Winesap 3@4, 
June 4.0@5, E 
p bu, Transpare 
Beans 
At New York, 
moderate. 
9.75@9.80 p 100 
9.50, pea 9.75@! 
@9.55, white kic 
peas 5.90@6 
At Chicago, st 
ket firm Mich 


$6.75@7T p bu, red 


Choice 


arket good for 
ansparents 


4@ 4.25, 
arly Harvest 
nt 1@1.50. 
and Peas 
market quiet, 
marrow b 
Ibs, medium 9 
80, red kidney 
iney 9.90@10, S« 
moderate, 


ocks 


kidney 6@ 


brown Swedish 6 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, 


demand, quotable at 
dressed calves. 


bost country 


choice veals in 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, 


market 


new 


quotable 


Red 


1@1.25 


sales 
eans 
40 @ 
0.50 
otch 


mar- 
handpicked pea beans 


6.10, 


rood 


19@20c p Ib for 


quiet. No 1 
‘timothy quotable at $22@24 p ton, fcy 


light clover mixed 19@21, rye straw 
1@ 14, oats 9@10. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, peaches and pears 
rieady, blackberries in good demand, 


watermelons 


pears $3@5 p bbl, southern Kieffer 2 
4™@5, 
3@4 p carrier, 
Va Carman 


#3, up-river 
Ga Elberta 
Ark 2.%0@3, Tex 
2@2.75, W Va 

Md 1.50@8, 
8-Ib  bskt, 

raspbe 


2@ 15e, 


Beure 
peaches 


sour 
currants 
huckleberries 13@ 4c, 


Gifford 


1@2.™, 
1.50@2.75, Del 
9@10ce p 

blackbe 


rries) 12@13c, 


easier. Ga Le Conte 


» 


and 


cherries (O@7ic p 


qt, 
rries 


Del 
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gooseberries 
9 


1.50@1.75 p cra, 
nearby muskmelons 
watermelons 250 


grapes 
2@13¢ p qt, 
@2.75 p jumbo cra, 
@ 300 p car. 

Eggs 

At New York, higher 
fresh-gathered eggs in good demand, 
storage eggs lately more active and 
firmer, prospects of export movement. 
Extra fine fresh-gathered eggs 32@ 
38e p dobz, extra firsts 29@3l1c, 
storage firsts 27144 @28c, state, Pa and 
nearby white hennery 36@40c, brown 
hennery 34@36c, gathered whites 
28 @ 36c. 

At Boston, eggs firm. Fey hennery 
417 42c p doz, choice eastern 38@39c, 
fresh prime firsts 31@32c. 

At Chicago, strictly fresh fcy eggs 
scarce, prices tending higher, heated 
eges slow. Fresh firsts 23@24c p doz, 
ordinary firsts 22@22%c, storage- 
packed firsts 234% @24\4c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices very strong, 
good inquiry. Western spring bran 
quotable at $24.@24.25 p ton in 100-lb 


qualities of 


sks, standard middlings 25, red dog 

32, fine yellow corn meal 2.10 p sk, 

hominy 4.40 p bbl, corn fiour 2.20. 
Potatoes 

At New York, white potatoes held 
steadily, finest Jersey round in good 
demand. LI quotable $2@2.50 p bbl, 
Jersey No 1 2@2.25, Del and Md 2.12 
@2.25, eastern shore 2@2.25, new 
southern sweet potatoes 3@3.50, 

At Boston, potatoes firm. Norfolk 
$2.50@2.55 p bbl, eastern shore 3@ 
3.25, Jersey 2.10 p 2-bu bag. 

Poultry 


At~New York, market quiet, broil- 
ers in fair demand. Live fowls quot- 
able at 22@23c p lb, roosters 144%@ 
lic, turkeys 18@19c, ducks 16@17c, 
dressed turkeys 28@32c, chickens 27 
@30c, Va and Tenn milk-fed 26@27c, 
Mich sealded 23@26c, western fowls 
22@23c, prime squabs $5 p doz. 

At Boston, poultry steady. Northern 
large fowls 22@24c p Ib, western 21 
@23c, native chickens 26@29c, west- 
ern 25@26c, live fowls 20c. 

At Chicago, larger arrivals of spring 
chickens, prices weaker, quotable at 
20@21c p lb, fowls 17@17 %e, roosters 
I3@1l4e, geese 14@15c, turkeys 18 
@ 19¢e. 

Vegetables 

At New York, fcy beans, beets and 
carrots firm, good lettuce in demand, 
squash wanted. Baltimore wax beans 
$1@1.25 p bskt, Jersey green $1@1.50, 
Jersey and L I $1@1.50 p bag, nearby 
beets $2@2.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1.75 @2.25, Del and Md carrots $1@ 
1.25 p bskt, Jersey $1.25@1.75, nearby 


cauliflower $3@4 p bbl, state and 
Jersey celery 25@65c p bch, Mich $1 
@1.25 p Y-bch cra, nearby red cab- 


bage $1@1.75 p bbl, flat Dutch $4 p 
10, Wakefield $3, Savorv $4, Country 
Gentleman corn $2@3 p 100 ears, lima 
beans $1.75@2 50 p bskt, lettuce $2@ 
2.0 .p bbl, Baltimore onions $1.35@ 
1.50 p bskt, Jersey $2@3, LI yellow 
$1.25@1.75, Jersey yellow $2.25@2.40 
p 70-lb bag, parsley $2 p 100-bchs, 
Jersey peppers $150@2 p bbl, N Y 
peas $1.75@2 p bskt, marrow squash 
$1@1.25 p bbl, rutabagas $1.50@1.75, 
tomatoes $2.50@3 p bx. 


fHE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 31% 31% 281% 
1915 27 27% 25 
114. . 20 20 28 
1913 27 29 27 
Butter 


At New York, liberal supplies read- 
ily taken under strong demand..Extra 
emy 30c p Ib, higher scoring lots 31 


@ 32 emy firsts 28@29%c, finest 
dairy 29@29%c. 

At Boston, butter firm. Northern 
emy 32%@33c p Ib, western 31% 
@ 82c. 


At Chicago, fcy emy butter much 
wanted, some falling off in receipts 
noted Extra fresh cmy 28144 @29¢ p 
Ib, extra firsts 27144 @2S8c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 28%c 
Pp Ib. 


Cheese 
At New York, exporters showing 
considerable interest, market fairly 
firm State whole milk flat cheese 
16@ 16%c p Ib, twins 16@164c. 















The world’s greatest butter 
record was made by the New 
World’s Champion, Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby (champion 
of all breeds). produced 
within one year, ending Nov. 
21st, 1915, 1,506.36 3/12 
ibs. of actual butter. The 
former best record was only 
1,470.5 Ibs. of butter. 
Duchess Ormsby goes on rec- 
ord as producing 1.205.091 Ibs. 
butter fat and 27,800 Ibs. milk. 





















Four times daily the new champion was fed “Continental Gluten 





covering a test period of 365 days. The test was supervised by 14 
experts from the Wisconsin and Minnesota Experimental Stations. The 


new record is a remarkable one inasmuch as 
no other ever registered over. 1,200 Ibs. of 
butter fat or over 1,470.5 Ibs. of butter. 


FREE Sample 


Let us send you a FREE SAMPLE 
of the feed that made the Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby record possible. Get 
all the facts regarding this scientifically 
prepared, high protein feed. ‘‘Conti- 
nental Gluten” has butter fat and 


milk producing qualities that will un- 
questionably igcrease your production. 
——— WRITE TODAY 


CONTINENTAL Cereal Ca, 


PEORIA, == Dept. 15 === ILLINOIS Association. 








Pads 


Minneapolie, Minn., 
Nov. 21, 1915. 
Continental Cereal Co., Peoria, ill. 
Dear Sirs: You will oe 
bly be interested in knowing 
that “Duohess Skylark Orms- 
by” the world’s record cow 
ofell breeds and ages, as well 
as the other cows that have 
made large records at Wood 
Lake Farm during the past 
year, have all been fed your 
“Continental Gluten” Feed, 
and of all the different kinds 
~ Offeed I’ve ever used, | have 
never diseovered any one 
feed that combines the high 
per cent. of protein and fat as 
well as the pleasing taste and 
smell as your “Gluten” joes, 
and 1 hold your “Gluten 
largely responsible for the 
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stream. Booklet tells how. Sent FREE. 
Fitz Water Wheel Compan 
105 George St. Hanover, Pa. 









Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \! 


Bay on money refunded 
FITZ . ertts $1 Package sufficient 
Steel Water Wheels | ®&ND TODAY for orainarycases [| 
Flectric light the farm from a very small AGENTS 
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Package 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 




















choice—a snap purchase made without careful 


—investigate, then decide. 


You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes own- 
ing) a fast, dependable filler—one that will stand the racket and by keeping 
everlastingly at it, insure you against loss from temporarily idle filling crews 
or over matured corn; a common consequence of a broken filler part. 


The amount of time, temper, and cold cash involved is too great to justify a hasty 


Warriwinw Sno Fitters 


Though built along the same general lines as other knife on balance wheel type 
cutters differ from them in certain distinctive features which make for wonderfully fast 
work with minimum power, high elevating qualities, freedom from breakage and 

The Complete Safety of Evenly Maintained Speed ; 

These differences are simple but uniformly recognized mechanical 
principles—principles which are indisputable and speak for themselves 
Five sizes—3 to 40 tons per hour with 3% 
to 22 h.p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, plain or traveling 
table and every. practical device known to fillerdom. Our catalogue is 
yours for the asking—it tells about the Whirlwind and its special 
process iron which withstands from 9 to 17 thousand Ibs. per sq. in. 
greater strains than. the standard—that means something to you. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 


Box A 














preliminary investigation. 
























August 12, 1916 


daisies 16% @17c, Wis twins 16@ 
16%c, Young America 17@17%c, 
-skim cheese 13@13%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, substantial 
advance in prices noted, sales 85 
bxs at 15%c p Ib, 





The Mitk Market 


‘At New York, the market is a little 
short. Those dealers who have a little 
surplus are helping their neighbors 
out by selling it at about what it costs 
them to handle it. Demand is good. 
The market value approximates 3%c 
Pp qt to the producer in the 26-c zone 
for grade B. The Borden company is 
not likely to pay a bonus for July 
milk. Its confract rates for July, Aug 
and Sept are 10¢ higher than last year. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 4 
were as follows: i 
Milk Cream 
Re on se ces Tee Tees = he 
Susquehanna ........... 6,980 490 
WS BROTO. .ccccscccces Lie 1ee 
Lackawanna ........-.. 67,05 1,875 
N Y C (long haul) .....113,5387 3,375 
N YClines (short haul) 24,220 45 
rrr $7 
Lehigh valley - wt 
Homer Ramsdell line os 
Oe ae 108 21 
Pennsylvania .......... 18,750 1,050 
Other sources ......++.. 1,335 40 


i eee eee eT 
Totals, same week °15 376,786 21, 062 











For Better Agricultural Fairs 


Pennsylvania will have 186 fairs this 
year, and the premium lists show 
nearly $200,000 offered in cash pre- 
miums. The Lehigh county agricul- 
tural society, as usual, leads in the 
amounts offered for racing and agri- 
cultural exhibits. A prominent fea- 
ture is the list of special prizes to be 
awarded as contributions from _ busi- 
mess firms and private individuals. 
Many of the old and objectionable 
features, such as questionable side- 
shows, etc, have been eliminated. 
Gambling has also been tabooed. 
Silver cups and cash prizes for win- 
ners in special classes will be offered 
more liberally than ever before. The 
New York state fair commission has 
authorized the establishment of a 
junior department at the New York 
state fair in Syracuse, N Y, September 
11 to 16. It will concern itself exclu- 
sively with boys’ and girls’ exhibits. 
There are a large number of classes 
which allow any school or individual 
boy or girl to enter. The prizes are 
very liberal; ranging to $8 in many 
cases. There is no entrance fee. It 
is required that all articles exhibited 
be made or produced by the exhibitor. 

We always try to be progressive in 
our improvements at the Batavia, 
(N Y) fair, which comes this year 
September 19 to 23. We build some 
new buildings each year and i@prcase 
the premiums, which naturally enlarge 
the departments. A farm tractor exhi- 
bition will be held this year at the 
fair. We have a spelling contest, to 
which all the rural and_- grade 
schools in the county are to send 
representatives to participate in this 
contest. We offer prizes for the rural 
schools, which put their grounds in 
the best condition for the setting of 
shrubs. Between now and fair time 
we expect to be able to offer other 
inducements along this line of educa- 
tion that will interest the young 
people.—[Sec Fred B. Parke 

Notes from Trenton Fair 

The Holstein-Iriesian association of 
America will add 12% to the list of 
premiums at the Trenton interstate 
fair, September 25 to 29. The only 
provision is that all animals awarded 
prizes are actually registered in the 
Holstein-Friesian association of Amer- 
ica. George Batten, president of the 
New Jersey cattle club association, 
offers to owners of Jersey cattle in 
New Jersey a silver cup for the best 
male of the breed. The Hamilton 
farm at Gladstone, N J, offers a silver 
cup for the best female. Special pre- 
miums will be competed for by mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Guernsey 
breeders’ association, and points will 
be given in accordance with the judg- 
ing method approved by the American 
Guernsey cattle club. 

Some of the merchants in the farm- 
ing communities of West Virginia are 
arranging for the holding of farm 
fairs in their stores this fall and are 
offering attractive premiums for the 
best displays of corn, pumpkins, pota- 
tors, onions, ete. Martin Brothers of 
Haywood, in Harrison county, W Va, 
are the pioneers in this respect. They 
will have an exhibit September 30 and 
other merchants are taking their cue 
from them. 

The interest created in_ better 
farming by county agents in West Vir- 
ginia has given a great impetus to 
county fairs and many are being or- 
ganized. Until the advent of the 
county agent there were not More 
than five counties in the state holding 
fairs. Now there are a dozen and at 
least 10 more are in process of organi- 
zation. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 ibe 4 -—-Cattle-—. -—-Hogs-—. — Sheep - 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 





Chicago -$10.35 $10.25 $10.00 $7.85 $8.15 $7.00 
St Paui - 9.75 9.75 9.65 7.26 7.50 6.50 
New York - 9.75 10.00 10.50 8.50 7.50 7.00 
Buffalo .. - 10.25 10.25 10.30 8.60 8.25 7.25 
Pit.sburg «+ 10.25 10.00 10.30 8.35 8.25 7.15 
Kansas © ity” e- 10. 00 9.90 9.60 7.40 7.85 7.00 





At New York, steers were in heavy 
receipt and slow, prime and choice 
grades about steady, others 10@1l5c 
p 100 Ibs lower. Bulls and cows also 
dull and 25c lower, with the exception 
of common bologna cows. Selling 
range for steers was $7@10.10 p 100 
Ihs, bulls 5@7.25, cows 3.75 @7T. 

Calves were in moderate supply and 
prices firm. Veals quotable at $9@ 
18 p 100 lbs, culls 8@8.50, skim milk 
calves 8@8.50, yearlings and grassers 
5.50@7, common Canada calves 5.50 
@8.50 

Sheep were in good demand and 
prices firm; lambs in light supply and 
higher. Common to prime ewes $5@ 
7.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 3.50@4.50, ordi- 
hl to prime lambs 10.50@12, culls 
8.50 @ 9.50. 

Hogs ruled steady all last week, 
closing barely steady. Prime heavy to 
medium hogs sold at $10.30@10.50 p 
100 Ibs, roughs 8.50@8.75. 

The Horse Market 

Trading was quiet at the sales 
stables last week with very little 
change in prices. Outside of sea- 
soned work horses there was very 
little doing. Good second-hand draft 
horses sold at $250@300 p_ head; 
chunks 175@225, general purpose 
horses 75@ 150. 

At Chicago, only moderate beef sup- 
plies were required, long period of hot 
weather affecting consumptive needs 
adversely, although later cool days 
gave some = strength to demand. 


*Beeves of choice quality were able to 


command recent full values at around 
$10@10.35 p 100 Ibs, but good hanay 
and heavy steers were less eagerly 
taken at around 9.25@9.50, some 
yearlings and heifers at 9.40@9.75. 
Increasingly !arge shipments of west- 
ern range cattle noted, these lacking 
best finish and quality, quotable 
around 7@8.50. Demand for stock 
and feeding cattle was good at around 
6.85 to as high as 7.40 for best qual- 
ity material. Veal calves were steady 
at 9@11.75, cows 6.65@S8, heifers 7@ 
8.75, bulls 6.50@ 7.60, 

Good hogs were wanted and found 
easy going, but bulk of grassy and 
coarse material suffered price de- 
clines. Shipping demand for good 
light hogs was fair, suggesting stabil- 
ity of export requirements. Heavy 
shipments of lard and pork product 
continued to warring countries, this 
evidence that packers’ contracts are 
large and need for hogs reasonably 
constant. Best shipping hogs were 
quotable as high as S10@10% n TH) 
Ibs, bulk of sales around 9.35@10, 
Pigs 9.25@9. 10. 

Feeding grades of sheep were much 
in demand, everything of suitable 
quality taken readily. Native sheep 
were scarce and all offerings easily 
cleared, but for heavy ewes and 
wethers, also lambs, market was | 
favorable, trade uneven. Rang 
wethers were quotable at $7@7.25 p 
100 Ibs, native wethers 7.250 S.25, 
breeding ewes 7@9.25, lambs 
10.25@ 11. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 3750 head, market 
about steady on all grades. Choice to 
prime native steers were quotable at 
$9.25@10 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 8.50 
@9.15, choice heavy butchering steers 
8.50@8.85, yearlings 9@9.25, butcher 
heifers 7.40@7.60, heavy fat cows 7 
@7.50, cutters and canners 4.25@4.Th, 
bulls 6.75@7, feeding cattle 7.50@7.75 
milch cattle 80@100 p hd. Receints 
of hogs were 12,000 head, bulk selling 
around) 10.35@10.40. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 2400 head. 
Top lambs were quotable at 11@11.25, 
yearlings 9. 25 @ 950. wethers 8.25@ 
8.50, ewes 7.25@7.50. 


At Columbus, O, buckwheat $1.56% 
Pp bu, corn 81%c, oats 39%c, bran 24 
p ton, middlings 20, timothy 15416, 
clover 14@15, steers 8.50@9 p 100 Ibs, 
milch cows 58 p hd, veal calves 8@10 
p 100 Ibs, hogs 10@10.20, sheep 7@ 
7.75, lambs 9@10, butter 30@31c p Ib, 
dairy 20@22c, cheese 18@20c, eggs 
25@26c p doz, fowls 15@16c p Ib. 


New York Retail Prices 


The following are popular New York city retail 
Prices, gathered during the week ending August 5: 
Meat—fegs spring lamb 2c p Ib, legs city dressed 
mutton 20c, fricassee chickens 26c, fresh killed fowls 
26c, Jersey broilers 35c. boiling chickens 20@22c, 
sirloin steak 28@30c. sweet pickled pigs’ hocks 12c, 
fresh Jersey hams 22c. forequarter spring lamb 19c, 
sweet pickled ox tongue 20c, salt perk 18c, navel and 
plate corned beef 12c, spareriha 12c, prime ri 
beef 25c, top round steak 28@30c, chuck steaks 18¢c, 
Porterhouse steak 32c, short sirloin steak 32c, hind 
quarter veal 25@28c. ox toneue, smoked, 24c, rolled 
os shoulder 18%c, bacon 26@20c, smoked hams 
2 We 

Fish—Smoked haddie 12%c p Ib. mackerel Ife, 
butter fish 10c, cod fish 15. flounders 10c. 

Frult—Watermeions 49665¢ ea, lemons 2%@35e p 
doz, oranges 45@7%c, grapefruit 3 for 25c, pineapples 
10@ 2c ca, cantaloups % for 25e, 2 for %5e and up, 
peaches 20@35c p small bekt. plums 5%. currants 
10c p bx, huckleberries 1'c, Bartlett pears 35¢ p doz. 

Vegetabics—-New potatoes $2.98 p bbi, 60 Ibs $1.35, 








15 tbs 35c, tomatoes 20c 


plants l5c ea, parsley 3 behs 10c, —— 3 for 
10c, spinach 10c p bskt, corn $0c doz, beets 3 
con 10c, red onions 38c p small bakt, white onions 
5c. 

Dairy—White Leghorn eggs 50c p doz, fcy brown 
eggs 45c, good eggs 35c, cmy butter 39@4le p Ib, 
fresh dairy cheese 30c, sharp cheese 30c, Vermont 
sage cheese 32c, imported Swiss cheese 57¢, domestic 
Swiss cheese 36c, fey full cream cheese 22c, pimento 
cheese 28c, fresh pot cheese 5c p roll, fresh churned 
butter, sweet, 60c p Ib, salted 55c, Roquefort cheese 





Farm Sales by Department 


During the week ending August 3, the New York 
state department of foods and_ markets sold 200 cs 
eggs at J0@37ec p ou. with 7.5 cs high at 40c and 
1 c low at 23c; 2.5 es duck eggs, 20@29¢ p doz; 
593 Ibs butter, '24@26%c; 348 Ibs dressed poultry. 
21@28c; 482 Ibs dressed calves, 12@18c; one liver, 
50c; 203 bskts peas, $1.12%@1.50; 19 bags peas, 
$1@1.12%; 69 bskts onions, $1.25@1.75: 3. bskts 
peppers, $1.25@1.35; 101 behs celery, 50@65c; 15 
bags beans, $1.35@1.65; 11 bskts carrots at 0c; 
2 bskts beans, $1.25; 6 bskts lima beans at $1.50; 
112 lbs beans at 8c p Ib; 75 cras tomatoes, 65c@$1; 
39 bags corn, $1.50@1.75; one bbl cabbage at 50c; 
42 bbis potatoes at $1. 37@2. 37%, and 12 bags pota- 
toes at $1.25. 

The department also sold 238 ats cherries at 10@ 
l4c p qt: qts raspberries, 3@ 7c; 
berries at 5c; 32 qts gooseberries at 8c 128 ats 
currants, 3%@4c; 4 cras currants, $1@1.25; 40 
bbis apples, averaging around 2, with 6 bbls high at 
3 and 2 bbls low at 1.25; 96 bskts apples, averag- 
ing 65@75c, with 10 bskts nigh at 1. 50 and 16 bskts 
low at 55c, and 5 cras melons, 75c@ 1.75. 

The following poultry as also sold: 2809 Ibs 
broilers, 20%@26c p Ib; G91 Ibs fowl, 19@1%'%c; 
40 Ibs duck at 16c, and ‘67 Ibs old cocks, 14@ 14%e. 
There was a miscellaneous sale of 4 cs peach and 
apple butter at $1.40 p c. 





Holstein Opportunity 


E. M. Stanton of Fayetteville, N Y, will on 
September 7 sell his entire herd of about 70 regis- 
tered Holsteins, consisting mostly of bred cows and 
two-year-olds due to freshen between October and 
January. They are an especially nice herd, contain- 
ing some of the best bred animals to be had. On 
going over them, which did personally only a few 
days ago, I failed to find a three-quarter cow, or 
any cow wrong in the udder or a poor individual. 
This is going to be a wonderful opportunity to 
purchase foundation stuff, and ones that will make 
good. The reason for Mr Stanton’s going out of the 
business is that he has recently acquired a leading 
interest in an agricultural lime manufacturing plant, 
to which it is necessary that he devote practically 
his entire time.—[E. A. HU 


Powell Sells to Iinols 

Henry Fielden, manager of Barion farm at Byron, 
Ill, recently purchased of E. A. Powell of the Lake- 
side herd at Syracuse, N Y, one of the best bred 
sons of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, the $50,000 
bull His dam is daughter of Pledge Spotferd 
Calamity P ve with a record of over 32 pounds of 
butter in seven days.—[E. A. H. 


Hornless Holsteins 
In a recent letter, George E. Stevenson, a breeder 
of hornless Holsteins at Clarks Summit, Va, says: 
“We announce in addition to Keystone Beauty Plum 
dJchanna having bioken the senior four-year-old 
record eight months after freshening, as announced 
by Mr Gardner, that she had also made in the first 
240 days of her strictly official record 18,306% 


pounds of milk and 907.3 pounds of butter Her 
full sister, Keystone Plum Johanna, freshened on 
June 26, dropping a fine bull calf whose four nearest 


te ested dams average in seven days 530.4 pounds of milk, 
27.6 pounds of butter, and in 30 days 2321 pounds 
of milk and 113.7 pounds of butter; in 90 days 
strictly official, 6816.4 pounds of milk and 320.2 2 
pounds of butter; in seven days, eight months after 
freshening, 355.7 pounds of milk and 17.9 pounds of 
butter; in 265 davs, 21,074.6 pounds of milk, 1054.8 
pounds of butter Five nearest tested dams average 
in seven days 506.3 pounds of milk, 28.14 pounds of 
butter: 30 days, 2440.2 pounds of milk, 113.3 pounds 
of butter. The most important thing, perhaps, about 
the record is the enormous yicld of the four nearest 
dams tested semi-officially, with an average fat test 
for the four of slightly more than 4% in the long- 
time test. This calf has a clean polled head, no 
signs of horns or scurrs, a little more white than 
black, and an excellent individual. None of the four 
dams above named made less than 1050 pounds of 
butter in 365 days, and all were above 3.8% in fat 
for the year.—[E. A. H. 
She Did Pay 

Raymond L. Pike of Faitview farm at Geneva, O, 
writes: ‘‘We,; at Fairview farm, think that we have 
at least one exceedingly accommodating cow—Lass 
82d of Hood farm. She dropped a bull calf April 13, 
1915. This calf took first in “under six months” 
class and junior championship at the Lake county 
(O) fair, and was sold to Mrs Annie C. Newell of 
West Mentor, O, for $1000. Starting test as a 
senior three-year-old, she made 9710.5 pounds of 
milk, 574.81 pounds of fat containing 676 pounds 
butter, in Class AA. This record places her at the 
head of the senior three-year-old class in Ohio. Not 
heing satistied with this year’s work, Lass presented 
us with twin bull calves on July 12, 1916."°—(E. A. H. 











Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in oue line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held. and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your aotice as in 
advance as possible. 

The management of the Eastern States agricultural 
and industrial exposition — that ~g National 
dairy show association 
special breed days at “The National,”’ which will be 
held this year at Springfield, Mass. Monday, October 
16, Guernsey day; Tuesday, October 17, Holstein 
day; Wednesday, October 18, Ayralire day; Thurs- 
day, October 19, Jersey day 
Dairymen’s mass meeting. Franklin, N J. Aug 12 
New Jersey grange lecturers’ conference, New Rruns- 





wick, N J, Aug 16-17 
International apple shippers’ assn, New York, 

Aug 16-18 

New Jersey grange lecturers, New —— Le 

N Y grange picnic, Ithaca, N Y. y Fn 18 


Middlesex and Somerset Co pomona granges, New 
Brunswick, J, 

Md state hort soc, Hancock, Md, Aug 29-30 

Sussex county board of agri. Franklin, N J, Aug 25 

W Va bort assn, Berkeley Springs, W ie Aug 28-29 

Ohio state fair, Columbus, 28-Sept 1 

Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian. Fields, N Y, 


N J agri col field day, New Brunswick, N J, Sept 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, ones. te. 
New York state fair, Syracuse, 


pt 
Sept 11-16 
York fair, York, Pa, Oct 2-6 
National dairy os. Sprtagtnté. Mass, Oct 12-21 
—— pomona, Elm N J, et 25 
Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, NY, 


Oct_30-Nov 2 

Md week, Baltimore, Md. od 14-18 

N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J. 12-14 

National grange meeting. be ya De, Ree 15-24 

New York state agri soc, Albany. Jan 18 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, 

Jan 18, "17 


New England fruit show, Montpelier, Vt, Nov 13-18 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpelier, Nov 13-18 
N Y stato assn union town agri socs, Albany, N Y. 


Jan 18, "17 

County agri socs, Albany, Jan 19 
Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 

Cedar Rapids, Ia, aus 14-18 

Bloomington, Ti, 21-25 

Indiavapolis, Ind, Aug ae Sept 1. 





—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 


THAT'S GUARANTEED | 





Absolutely free from obeeuenes and fillers, just 

like the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 
wheat middlin ‘and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient weighed ! automatic scales and all 
thoroughly mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absoluteiy uniform. and always 
good. An extra quart or two of milk daily from e: 
cow may turn a loss intoa profit. Try LARRO- PEED 

,, for more profits. Sold on “money back if not satisfied’ 
plan, the decision being entirely up to you. LARRO 
dealers almost everywhere; write if none near you. i 


THE LARROWE MILLING COL255Gillespie Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
Ce) 


























LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


N The only sire of the breed 
JUDGE SEGI to have a 30-Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-lb. daugticr 
Tho best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-threo-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% t. 
A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams 
F. C. SOULD & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








SOTUOCNOUUHEUET NO OEOOELERHeUNOOnNTeCeennOEneE EN EReREDEL CUCU EECOHDENE® 


_FAIRVIE\ W FARM 
SOPHIE’: 


TORMEN "TORS erseys: 


‘*Production our Watchword"’ 
We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it 
wevonboneesnad i. Sch a, Geneva, Ohio = 


Fsenenenenrenninetinnenenneneey aneneneeeeenenenene ‘ PE at 












per Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, ali 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 








uw 


mi 


BUYS A 2 00 00 BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
If interested write for extended pedigree. 

W. H. MACE, - - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Sunnis sutere rien renner 


large, handsome bull calf, 
born Dec. 9, 1915. Sire’s 
dam made 25.77 Ibs. at 3 
years, her ful® sister 36.15 Ibs., and ber own dam 
30.47 Ibs Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndykeo 
Pontiac Artis. E. H. FOSTER, BARTON, N. Y. 
Ivory BR. Foster, Owego, N. Y. Address Barton, N. Y. 


7 >. 
Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


‘ 
SPLENDID BULL CALVES 
two to five months old. sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 |bs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid tncinaeee, from tested 
dams FLA Tl INKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Hillside Jersey Farm 


offers for sale two extra fine registered Jersey bulls, 
seven months old. Price $50 each 


Eugene F. Wells, R. F. D. 3. Box 70, Tully, N. Y. 
































Holstein Bull Calf 


Good individual, % white. Grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs. $35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N. ¥, 


Grade Guernsey Cattle 


Heifers, bred heifers. cows and bulls. Photos on re- 
quest. Also Hampshire swine. LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lanc. Co., Pa. 








Holstein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100 Also two youngsters 
from a 32-tb. sire and proven dams for $45 and $690. 

Send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS., 
Ideal D. Dairy | Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥ 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


for sale. Dam 25 ths., granddam 32°ibs. Sired by 
the 30-1b. but! Korndy ke Colantha Prince. Price $100 
H. H. BLAER, - WILLIAMSPORT, PA 








FOR SAI E Best bid up to Aug. 20 takes 

434 Guernsey bull, one year. Sire, 
Langwater Jewel; dam, Mashers Flotborne, sire, 
Masher Sequel, dam, Flothorne of Grassland. Splendid 
individual. Inspection invited. Glenby, Glen Head, L. I. 


3 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 


Good ones. Come and seo them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of Langwater Peerless 
CLATR G. WEEKS, SURPRISE, N. Y. 








Three hundred choice fresh cows 


and forward springers. “,.o54,0""* 
J. W. TRAVIS, ~ MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


ats = Hi 


































































CATTLE BREEDERS 





; SWINE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 








He is 75% the biood of our two herd sires, 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading ovr herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey an 
83-year-old daughter of King lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


ge. H.xNappason. Greenwood Stock Farms, 


and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


Price $150: 


LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. _ Boars ready: for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


Meadowview. Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


i DURO J 
Kinderhook 2G JERSEY. we 


Headquarters in the east for eens sok of * 
| ae: of breeding. _ Free from P ot relate 
M. 














t NM HmTlnitt tt ITH 


Two Yearling Guernsey ~ 


BULLS 
for Sale 


Nicely marked: and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 


MNT AMA 





Min 
HIV IAINYONET EHNA 
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EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


COWS, large producers. COME 
AND SEE THEM MII KED 

40 cows due to calve soon, sil in calf to full 
blooded bulls 

40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 

15 registered bulls, one month to two years old. 
come sired by a son of Pontiac ‘Korndyk e. 

25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 

marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 

20 registered cows with A. RB. O. backing. 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 











FALL COWS FOR SALE 


My entire dairy of fall. cows, consisting of about 
thirty large, high grade Holsteins, due to freshen in 
August, September and October. This is a fine lot 
as I have hept them for my own use and am selling 
because I have a lot of heifers. I have belonged to 
a cow testing association for two years and can show 
that these cows paid a very large profit, besides 
testing high in butter fat. They are heavy cows and 
will make fine ones to ship, and will be sold in the 
next twenty days, as many will then be fresh. All 
in. calf to theroughbred bull 

Write or ‘phone 2 F 12 


LONERGAN, ° ° 


Truxton. 


J. A. TRUXTON, N. Y 


MAFLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


High grade heifer calves $10 to 
$15. express paid in lots of five 
Book your order now for fall de 
livery Some remarkable bargains 
in young heifers from six weeks 
to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up Four 
registered heifer calves priced to 

sell Three grade heifers and 
registered bull 4 months old for 
$100 Write your wants in Holsteins 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y 














Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


Supply sold to August Ist, place 

our order now. for 7-8 Holstein 
heifer calves $15 each,express paid 
in lots of 6, to deliver in Sept 
Oct. and Nov 12 registered 
heifers $150 each. 1) registered 
heifer calves $100 each, registered 
bulls $25 up. 2 carloads of high grade 
heifers, registered and high grade 
cows aod Berkshire pigs 


John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 

















Bargains in Bull Calves 


two to four months old Sire. Homestead Superb 
Triumph. Average of records of dam apd sire’s dam 


at 4% years, 505.65 Ibs. oiidk and 29.67 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days, .2414.95 be. milk and, 118,03 Ibs. butter 
in 30 ‘ays. Wo have eight of these for sale, from 
das .b A. R. O. records ranging from 18 to 25 
tbs. Prices $35 to $75 each. Registered, transferred 
and crated. Heifers and cows for sale at all times 


Bradley Fuller, Utica, New York 





CCCs i > | am W@W . Mme mo 


has not affected our prices on 


Guernsey Bull Calves 
Buy now while young and 
WATCH THEM GROW 
All ages and beauties 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 





COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born Feby 2d, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty Segis 
a 32-Ib son of.the great Belle Sc¢is, one of the best 
daughters of King Segis The dam of this bull’ is 
wired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th. sire 
of 10 A R O daughters She has a record of 17009 
Ibe butter in 7 days. The 7 nearest dame of thir 
bull averaged for 7 days 24.80 Ibs butter, 556.9 Ibs 
milk. Here is a bull with great backing Ho. is 


straight, age grown, and will do te 4 some good 
Priee $75 f b.. here with all pap A 
Hw. OH WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, B.:F 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
COMING 83 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


For Sale —300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
©. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS 








25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that will fre ae n in Sept. and Oct. One 
carload of yearlings and 2-year-olds, $43 
each, High grade Holstein heifer and 
bull calves, $10 and $12. Booking orders 
for later shipment of calves 

A. R.. ROWE & SUR, . TRUXTON, N. Y. 


The Only Bull Calf in the World 


whose 4 nearest semi-official record dams have each 
than 1050 pounds of butter and average 








made more 

21,074.6 pounds of milk, testing 4% fat. equal to 
1054.8 pounds of 80% butter, recently arrived at the 
Horniess Holstein Farms A polled bull ealf, . by 
game sire, will help dehorn your future cows Catalog 
fr stem 

GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Cla.hs Fummit, Pa 











‘Springdale Farms 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen .in August and Septem- 
ber. 75 cows will freshen. in October d No- 
vember. Also 100 two and rd year-old heifers 
all in calf by registered bull 

Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for prices and description. 
Better come and see them 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 





- Cortland New York = 











H olstein - Friesian Bull 
FIRST $60.00 TAKES 


CHECK HIM; 
A son of King Pontiac Pietertje De Kol who. 3 

is from @ twice-32-lb cow, and sired by a 25-)b 

son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam is a cow of 

good capacity. 

Stevens Brothers Company, 


Humane 


Liverpool, N. Y. 





Aamir 








moun 





| Registered Holsteins 


Carload of yearling heifers, well bred, nicely = 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed = 
same to 30 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade = 
yearlings, aleo 2-yr olds and fall cows. MHegis- = 
tered cows of .all kinds. Write your wants. 


J. A. Leach, Gorin, New York | 








SWINE BREEDERS 


~« Tywacana Berkshires ~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
bears and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS 


A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.Y. : 











Berkshires of Quality 


L this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Dube 
6 bs or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality 
J.T. Hogsett, 








Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London. 0. 


BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb J ad, 
; to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 
“Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


Bodminister Berkshires 


arm 
Herd sires, Rival’s Batetic Boy, 146407. Meotor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 
OUT 


A Son of Superb Lad 9%", 


Daughter of Artful Belles Masterpiece 7th 

An outstanding 3-months-old boar perfect. in every 

respect First check of $30 gets him. Should sell at 

double the price in any good Berkshire sale. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith 4 & Sons, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Thirty hoice sows and gilts bred for 
fall litters. All guaranteed. Blood of 
Rival’s Lord Premier and Masterpiece. 
Write for private sale list. 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 





























LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Fall boars weighing 300 and better. Unrelated 
sows bred or open if you want the undersized 
Berkshire, at cheap prices, don’t come here. you 
are after the big bone. big litter kind, at fair 


prices. we can make a permanent customer of you. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. ¥ 








W oodrow Farms? 


e beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
S sale until after the of the year, when 
we will bave some outstanding bred sows and gtits. 


A. 4. Buckley, ‘“‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 














Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7! 
1916. These pigd are mice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y- 





Prize O. /. C’s Bred at Greenbraes 


If you want the best type of carefully selected O. 1. C. 
young pigs, prolific, healthy stock, whose. breeding 
guarantees large litters, cam sell a few at very reason- 
alle prices Dn ony guarant 

GREENBRA FARM, - MONROE, x. YF. 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. E. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS Fine registered sow pigs, April and May 


farrow, $10 each. 
BUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


For Sale Bit Tope, Poland Chinas 


Sows bred to farrow in: August, avd a choice lot of 
pigs. Write for 7 = day prices on young pigs. 
Write today. G. HALL Farmdale, Ohio. 


Registered’ Berkshires 


Satisfaction . guaranteed. Write | your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


Logan Elm Herd wise 


«vung stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
W. BE BOWEN, 8&8. F. D. 2. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


























West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 seleet March boars. © Pigs ready 
to ship Jvve 1. A ed show sows and bred gilts. 

J. M. WEST. - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


Will offer compen pal for sale 


If you need a good , ask for prices. 
EAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall - pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you e nearest I 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. edigreed «tock for ‘sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 





disease. 
Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatic, N. ¥. 
20 Reg- 


wera Chester White Pigs 


$7.00 up. Brood sows, service boar, not akin. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Fancy and Prize Winning 
Poultry Stock 


for sale in 8. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
cup, . Golden. ms * Silver ©. 
pines. W. C. lack, Bilver, 
Buff; and. White Bola young 
stook for the early fairs: . Write 
your wants. MAPLE -LAWN 
POULTRY FARM, C. W. Ellis, 
Prop., Cortland, N. ¥. 








Single Comb White Leghorns aioe 
All pedigreed breeding steck 50% off until 
25% off Nov. 1. a. ane of young stock, 
° 260-egg breed we ever —* 7 
ose not pedigreed, “a % lots or over, $1 each A 

$1, 50 Nov. 1. Remember we guarantee our stock ‘ 
Dlease or return your money. Send for e segues i916 
price list and order according to: this 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F. J. DeHart, Cortland, N.Y. 


Cook’s Fawn: 


Winners in largest shows. 
1916 hatched ducks. 
IRVING COOK, - 








INDIAN RUNNERS 
LAYING NOW 
Cheap if taken soon. Also 

Interesting booklet. 
MUNNSVILLB, N. Y. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing. trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver anc White Wyandottes.. Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and $3 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








CHICKS, $6.00 per 100. EGGS, 


75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N. Y. 





= ai Baby Chix White and 
2 Brown Leghor as. 
White and Barred Rute, R. 1. Rede and other 








> business hen for eggs and 

The Farmer S meat: Heavy winter layers. 

White Orpington eggs; baby —— oe stock. Honeve 
pd and a square deal gua 

VENS RELIABLE YA ‘RDS. ‘Box A. Lyons, N. ¥. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS. 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high clase, acclimated ani- 
mals from Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥Y 











SHETLAND PONIES | 


If it’e Shetland Rey ye have them Wilitog wo 
qualit: want at a e are ry 
pay. + ~A Department D ior entaleg 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, NorthBenton,O 
Shetland, Welsh 


and Cros Brea PONTES 








akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, - ° CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


all ages. in solid or spotted colors at bargain prices, 
F. STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—ift pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 

Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
We have some very strong, well-wooled lambs and 
yearling rams for sale. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering] from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


AUCTIONEERS 











ARTHUB 8. DAVIS, 


CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original. and Greatest Schoo! and —a 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 

the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
eatalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, N.’ 
Sacramento Bivd., “Chicago. Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres, 





— 
This shéep 
breeder has 
advertised 
and found it 
a good 
medium 
through which 
to advertise 


Gentlemen : 


advertise. 


New York 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


We have been having a great many inquisies 
through our advertisement in your paper, and 
we find it a gocd medium through which to 













Yqurs very truly, 
HENRY WARDWELL 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Calling on Billy---VII 


«»Tt MUST have been gect- 
} ting on for half past 
five when the _ pro- 
ceedings at length 
terminated. As we 
left the room, a bald- 
headed little man who 
had been exceedingly 
talkative all through 
came up to me and inquired whether 
I would do him the honor of joining 
him in a glass of champagne. 

I replied graciously that I had no 
particular objection, and with evident 
pride he led the way downstairs to 
the saloon bar of the hotel. 

“Your good health, Mr Northcote,” 
he said, looking at me respectfully 
over his bubbling glass. 

“That same to you,” I replied, not 
.0 be outdone in politeness, 

“A most satisfactory meeting,” he 
went on, setting down his glass; “most 
satisfactory! Pensford gave a little 
trouble about those debentures, but 
you soon settled him.” 

“One has to put one’s foot down 
sometimes,” I observed firmly. 

“Yes, yes. Quite so, Mr Northcote; 
quite so!” Then he paused. 

“I was wondering,” he added, a 
little nervously, ‘“‘whether you could 
possibly give mea tip of any kind 
about those new South American 
Goldfields.” 

I suppose I looked at him rather 
sharply, for he at once put up an 
apologetic hand. 

“Please don’t think me _intrustive, 
Mr Northcote” he added hurriedly. 
“Your name has been mentioned very 
freely in the city in connection with 
them; but if you would rather not 
say anything at present, of course I 
shall understand. 

His words had naturally given me 
a bit of a start. I had no idea that, 
with the exception of my own dis- 
coveries in Bolivia, any one had so 
much as smelled a fresh goldfield in 
South America. 

Could this, I wondered, be the 
mysterious “company” alluded to in 
Sangatte’s letter? I lit a cigarette to 
give myself time to think. 

“At the present moment,” I said 
gravely. “I am not in a position to 
impart any information on the mat- 
ter.” (God knows this was true 
enough.) 

“But,” I added, seeing his evident 
disappointment, “a little later on I 
might perhaps be able to give you a 
useful hint or two.” 

His greedy and rather pasty face 
brightened at once. “I should be ex- 
tremely grateful if you could, Mr 
Northcote,” he said, “extremely 
grateful.” 

“Oh, that’s all righi,’’ I returned, 
finishing up the rest of the chum- 
pagne. “Now I'm afraid I must be 
off. I've get an appointment at six.” 

He followed me to the door of the 
hotel, protesting his appreciation of 
my kindness, and respectfully waved 
a podgy hand as a convenient taxi 
bore me away down Holborn. It 
must be a good long way from the 
Cannon street hotel to Vauxhall road, 
but my memories of the meeting were 
sufficiently entertaining to prevent my 
noticing it. 

Indeed, I was still smiling thought- 
fully to myself over the bald-headed 
gentleman’s anticipations when the 
driver pulled up with a jerk outside 
a row of depressed-looking three-story 
houses, fronted in dirty stucco. 

“Ere you are, sir,” he said, leaning 
back and opening the door. Num- 
ber 34.” 

I got out and told the man to wait. 
In case Billy was not at home, it 
would be just? as well, I thought, to 
have a cab in readiness. ; 

For all I knew, I might have been 
followed; and if that were the case, 
from what I could see of my surround- 
ings it was not at all the sort of neigh- 
borhood for an _ unattended stroll. 
Mounting a dilapidated flight of steps, 
I gave a pull at the bell, which tinkied 
vehemently down in the basement. It 
was answered after a long wait by a 
round-shouldered elderly woman, who 
put her head round the doorway and 
peered at me suspiciously. 

“Ts Mr Logan in?” T asked. 

She shook her head. 

“When will he be back?” T asked. 

She shook her head again. “T 
dunno,” she observed. 

T repressed a strong inclination to 
Swear. : 

“Tam a friend of his,” T explained 
patiently, “I sent him a telegram this 
afternoon to say I was coming. Didn't 
he get it?” 

“No,” she replied; “’e-didn’t get no 
telegram.” 

“Rut it must have come,” I objected. 
“T sent it off.” 

“Oh, it come, all right!” she said. 





“The telegram come, all right, sir. I 
put it in ‘is lookin’-glass. Only ’e ain’t 
bin back not since yesterday.” 

“That’s a nuisance,” I observed. 
“Can I come in and write him a 
letter?” 

She tLiinked doubtfully. 
as ’ow ’e’d like it.”’ 

“Oh, he’d like it, right enough!” I 
assured her. “I don’t want to go into 
his room; I'll scribble it in the hall, if 
you'll let me have a sheet of paper 
and an envelope.” . 

The Letter 

Something in my sporting offer 
seemed to reassure the old girl, for she 
cautiously puiled back the door just 
wide enough for me to come in. 

“I shan’t be long!” I called out to 
the cabman, and then, crossing the 
threshold, entered the house. 

The landlady opened the door on 
the left-hand side of the passage. 

“I s’pose it’s all right,” she said 
grudgingly. ‘This ‘ere’s Mr Logan's 
room.” 

I followed her into Billy’s sanctum, 
which proved to be the ordinary cheap- 
ly furnished front parlor of a London 
lodging house. 

“I'll get yer a bit o’ paper,” she 


“IT dunno 


added, moving ponderously across it to 








A man can build a mansion, 
And furnish it throughout, 
A man can build a palace, 
With lofty walls and stone, 
A man can build a temple, 
With high and spacious dome, 
But no man in the world can 
build 
That precious thing called 
Home. 


Tt is the happy faculty 
Of woman far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside, 










Where brothers, sons and hus- 
bands tired, 

With willing footsteps come, 

A place of rest where love 


a small desk against the well. “ ’E gen’. 
rally keeps some in ‘is blottin’-book.” 

I seated myself at the small table in 
the center, which was covered with a 
hideous rep cloth, and _ patiently 
awaited her investigations, It pleased 
me to think that I could soon transfer 
Billy to more congenial surroundings. 

After fumbling about for a minute 
she produced the required articles and 
laid them on the table in front of me. 

“Yer want some ink?” she asked. 

“No, thanks,” I said, ‘I’ve got a 
pencil. That will do quite well.” 

I turned back the cloth and began 
to write, while the good lady, breath- 
ing heavily, stood and watched me. 
Dear Billy: 

I'm writing this in your room, as your 
landlady will no doubt tell you when 
you come home. IT wired you this after- 
noon, saying I was going to look you 
up: but, thanks to your disgraceful 
habit of staying out all night, the wire 
is sitting up, unopened, in your looking- 
glass. 

If you haven't fixed your business 
with Seatons, chuck it at once. I’ve got 
something for you much more in your 
line. I can’t explain now, but there's 
plenty of money in it, and T want you 
bad, Billy, very bad. 

Come along and see me directly you 
get this. I'm staving at 46 Park Lane. 
It’s in the telephone book under the 
name of Stuart Northcote. so if you 
like you can ring me up first. If you 
do. ask for Mr Northcote, not for me, 
and the same thing if you come to the 
house. Don't make anv mistake about 
this. In case T’m out, the servants will 
have instructions to ask you to wait, 
but you're not to mention my name, un- 
der any circumstances. Just ask for 
Mr Northcote. 

T suppose this sounds mysterious, but 
T'll explain as soon as T see vou. 

Don’t foil me, Billy. It’s the reel 
roods all round. 

T signed this “Jack Burton,” and 
then folded it up and put it in the en- 
velope. which T carefully fastened. 

T was not in the least anxious for 
Billy’s landlady to read it; so, in order 
to give the gum a chance to dry, I felt 











in my pocket and produced a handful 
of money, from which I slowly 
counted out five shillings. She watched 
m2 with absorbed interest. 

‘“‘May I offer you this,” I said, ‘for 
putting you to so much trouble?” 

“It’s a pleasure, sir,’’ she murmured. 
eagerly accepting the coins, Allus glad 
to oblige a gen'l’man.” 

“Then perhaps you woudn’t mind 
giving this to Mr Logan as soon as he 
comes in,"’ I added, putting the letter 
in the glass alongside the telegram. 

“I'll be sure to call ‘is notice to it, 
sir. You can count on that, sir. I’m 
only sorry as ’e was out, sir." 

She opened the door for me with al- 
most painful subservience, and stood 
on the steps blinking and bowing while 
I walked down and got into the cab. 

“Where to, sir,’’ inquired the driver. 

I reflected rapidly. Knowing that 
Milford was better, I had no particular 
desire to go back to Park Lane, even 
if the new butler had arrived. The 
thought of a solitary dinner in that 
big dining room distinctly failed to ap- 
peal to me. 

“Oh, drive me to the Cafe Royal!” I 
said. 

The cooking at that delightful es- 
tablishment is good enough by itself to 
induce a certain satisfaction with the 
world. Backed as it was, in the 
present case, by my feelings of joy in 
the prospect of Billy's company, it 
lifted me into a state of serene opti- 
mism such as I had not known since 
my first fortnight in England. 

I dined deliberately, choosing my 
wines after consultation with the head 
waiter, and also accepting the latter's 
excellent advice in the matter of a 
cigar. 

Then for the best part of an hour I 
sat and smoked, gently contemplating 
my fellow diners through the haze, and 
finally deciding that not even the lady 
with the emeralds, who was undoubt- 
edly the prettiest woman in the room, 
could hold a candle to Mercia Solano. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, I 
paid my bill and strolled out to walk 
back to Park Lane. I had not for- 
gotten the possible dangers of solitary 
pedestrian exercise, but the evening 
was fine, I had my trusty sword-stick 
with me, and I felt that M. Grauez 
Nor any other infernal dago would 
compel me to spend the remainder of 
my life in cabs. 

Nevertheless, despite this defiant 
mood, I took particular care to keep 
my eyes open. The old rime, ‘Thrice 
blest is he who hath his quarrel just, 
but ten time he who gets his blow in 
fust,” has always struck me as a pecul- 
iarly sound piece of philosophy, and I 
seanned each harmless passer-by who 
approached with a wary eye for any 
symptom of trouble. 

Unless any one took a pot-shot at 
me from the park railing, I felt that 
I was fairly safe, and my sense of se- 
curity was increased by seeing a com- 
fortable-looking bobby standing right 
under the big electric light just op- 
posite my home. 

He saluted me as I came up. 

“Good evening, constable,” I said. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” he returned. 
“No more trouble with any of them 
beggars, 1 hope?” 

It was just on the tip of my tongue 
to ask, “What beggars?” when I sud- 
denly recollected myself. 

“No, thanks,” I said, wondering 
what on earth he meant. 

“Since you complained to me, sir, 
I’ve been keeping a good lookout, and 
TI reckon they’ve spotted it ‘and 
cleared off.” 

In a flash I realized that Northcote 
must have taken these ingenious 
means of rendering any vigil on the 
part of M. Guarez and his friends a 
somewhat trying affair. 

“T’m much obliged to you,” I said. 
“T don’t want to complain officially, 
but you might keep your eyes open a 
bit longer. It’s a nuisance to have 
people hanging round the house. 

As I spoke [ handed him half a 
sovereign, which he accepted without 
a quiver. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” he 
said. “T’ll see you’re not bothered 
again, sir. Don’t you worry about 
that.” 

Bidding him good night, T mounted 
the ‘steps of my house, and was just 
getting out my latchkey when a tele- 
graph boy suddenly rode up on a bi- 
cycle and jumped off in the gutter 
outside. 

He came up the steps, pulling out 
a wire from his bag. 

“Ts that for me?" T asked. “Mr 
Stuart Northcote?” 

“Toa, ae.” 

T took it from him, and. tearing 
open the envelope, held up the mes- 
sage to the light of the street lamp. It 
consisted of seven words: 

Jet rid of your new butler immediately. 

T rather like surprises; but, as my 
old friend Jack Costello used to say, 





“You can have too dem much of a 
good thing.” 

With the telegram in my hand ] 
went inside the house, shutting the 


door behind me. The light was full 
on in the hall, and sitting on the edge 
of the table I again read through the 
curt message: 

“Get rid of your new butler imme- 
diately.” 

It had been sent off from Charing 
Cross at nine-fifty-eight, and the 
sender, whoever he might be, was 
evidently a person of direct and 
frugal mind. 

The whole wire came to exactly 
twelve words, while for crispness of 
style its phrasing certainly left lit- 
tle to be desired. 

I stared at it with mingled feelings 
of doubt, annoyance, and amusement. 
If the warning was genuine, and my 
new butler was really lurking behind 
the coal scuttle with a dagger in his 
coat-tail pocket, who the dick ns had 
taken the trouble to put me on my 
guard? 

It must have been someone ac- 
quainted with my movements that 
morning; but, so far as I knew, Mau- 
rice was the only person who an- 
swered that description. I couldn't 
exactly see Maurice wading in with 
a kindly caution; and in any case, if 
he had wanted to give me the tip, 
why couldn't he have done so when 
he had been with me? 

On the whole, I was more inclined 
to think that the wire was an attenipt 
at bluff. It might be that my prompi 
engagement of another’ trustworthy 
servant in place of Milford had inter- 
fered with my friend's plans, and 
that they were hoping to frighten me 
into clearing him out. 

Anyhow, there was obviously only 
one course to pursue, and that was toe 
interview the gentleman myself with- 
out delay, and see what [I thought of 
him. 

Perancis, the New Butler 

So, crossing to the fireplace, I rang 
the bell, and took up a Gignified but 
alert attitude on the hearth rug 

As far as promptness waa ron 
cerned, Francis left nothing to be’ 'e 
sired. Thirty seconds could haru.? 
have elapsed before he had entered 
the hall, and was standing before mec 
with a deferential bow of greeting. 

I looked at him keenly. He was a 
tall, slim fellow of about thirty-five, 
with thick black hair and a rather 
sallow face, 

“Well, I see you've arrived al! 
right, Francis,” I observed. 

He again inclined his head. 

“Yes, sir. I came round with Mi 
Seagrave about three o'clock. Ho 
gave the cook your card, sir.” 

“Yes, sir. I had a short conversa 
tion with him.” 

“Have you seen Milford?" I asked. 

“How is he?” 

“He seems a little better, sir. He 
was anxious to go through the work 
with me, but I thought it best not to 
allow him to talk too much. TI thinl: 
I can manage quite satisfactorily, 
with what the cook has told me.” 

I nodded. 

“Quite right,” I said. “There is 
really nothing to discuss. T only want 
you to look after me and carry out 
the ordinary duties of a butler. I'll 
tell you anything you want to know, 
if you come and ask.” 

He bowed a third time. 

“Yes, sir—thank you, sir.” 

“Well, I’m going to bed now,” T 
said. “TI sha'n't want anything else 
except some hot water. You can eal! 
me at the usual time—eight o'clock. 

I handed him my hat and _ stick. 
and, taking some letters from the 
table, sauntered slowly up the biz 
staircase which led to the landins 
above. 

At the first bend I purposel 
dropped a letter, and then, as thoue" 
suddenly discovering my loss, turne' 
to pick it up. The strategy, thour’: 
ingenious, seemed to be a trifle ur- 
called for. Francis was at the other 
end of the hall, with his back to- 
ward me, apparently placing. my 
stick in the hatstand. 

{To Be Continued.] 





“Pa,” said Willie, “a man’s wife is 
his better half, isn’t she?’ 

“Well, we are told so, my son,” 
said father noncommittally. 

“Well, then,” continued Willie, “if 
a man marries twice, there isn’t any- 
thing left of him, is there?” 
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Household Ways and Means 


Recipes to tickle the palates and helpful ideas from the readers 


The Birds 
Z 1. DAVIS 
Listen to the wild bird crooning, 
Im the forest o’er its nest, 
As it tucks beneath its feathers, 
Tiny, helpless forms to rest, 


Stars are shining through the branches, 
Tender moonbeams hide their glare, 
In the dark and sleepy shadows, 
While the night winds whisper there. 


Lilies fold their snowy petals, 

3 over hearts of gold, 
woods are strangely silent, 
As the midnight hour is told. 


Scarce is heard the wild bird. crooning, 
But the warm things ‘neath her breast, 
Hear her voice, and cuddle closer 
To each other in the nest. 


Vegetable Canning 
MRS A. B. C. 
Corn—Country Gentleman, pre- 
ferred. Cut corn off cobs, and to 
nine cups of corn add one cup of salt 
and one cup of water Let come to 
a boil, put in jars and seal. Soak corn 





in cold water for an hour. before us- 
ing. This receipt has never failed. 
BEANS—Select tender corn or pole 
beans and pack in quart jars on the 
top of each jar. Put in one teaspoon 
of salt, then fill with cold water to 
tops of s and run knife around edge 
to release air bubbles. Seal and place 
jars in boiler of cold water and let 
boil three hours. Remove from fire 
and let jars cool in water. Then wrap 
in paper before putting away. 
TOMATOFS—Select large, ripe toma- 


toes, scald and pare, and put in quart 
jars. On the top of each jar put one 
teaspoon of salt and fill with cold wa- 
ter. Let boil 20 minutes from the 


to boil. 
beets are better than 
Boil them un- 


time they start 

BEETS—Small 
large ones for canning 
tit tender, cool and pare. Then pack 
in jars. Make a svrup of one-half 
cup of vinegar, one pint of water and 
one stick of cinnamon, a pinch of salt 





and pepper and one-half cup of 
sugar. Let boil 10 minutes. Pour 
over the beets in jars and seal. 
Appetizing Tomato Recipes 
MARY ALLEN 
TOMATO AND LETTUCE SALAD—Shred 
one head of lettuce. Arrange on a 
salad dish, sprinkle with one table- 


rpoon of chopped onion and mix well 
with mayonnaise dressing. Peel firm 
tomatoes, slice thin and arrange on 
the lettuce, allowing a little of the 
lettuce to show around the edge. Heap 
little mounds of mayonnaise on each 
lice of tomato and sprinkle with one 


teaspoon of chopped parsley. Serve 
at once. 

TOMATO RARERIT—Rub one table- 
spoon of butter smooth with one 
tablespoon of flour. Add one-half cup 
of thick tomato pulp, cooked and 
rtrained and one-half cup of cream. 
Cook until thick and smooth, season 


with salt and pepper and a little su- 
rar. Then add one-half cup of grated 
cheese, and stir until the cheese is 
melted. Place four squares of nicely 
browned buttered toast on a hot plat- 
ter, pour the sauce over and serve. 

SCRAMBLED Eccs WITH 'TOMATOES— 
Peel and slice thin one large tomato. 
Add just enough water to cover and 
one teaspoon of onion juice. Cook 
until tender and very thick. Add a 
pinch of baking soda, and one heap- 
ing teaspoon of corn starch rubbed 
smooth with a little cold milk, one 
tablespoon of butter, a dash of sugar, 
salt and pepper to season, Cook until 
thick and smooth, then add three 
well-beaten eggs to which have been 
added two tablespoons of milk. Cook 
until firm, stirring often. Sprinkle 
with a little chopped parsley and 
serve on toast if desired. 

TOMATOES ESCALLOPED WITH CORN— 
Place half a cup of cooked corn pulp 
in a buttered baking dish. Cover with 
a layer of peeled sliced tomatoes, then 
add another half cup of cooked corn 
pulp. To one-half cup of milk, add 
one tablespoon of butter, melted, one- 
half level teaspoon of salt, a dash of 
pepper and hakf a teaspoon of sugar. 
Pour over the vegetables, cover with 
a layer of bread crumbs and dot with 
bits of butter. Bake in a hot oven 
about 25 minutes. Serve hot. 

TOMATOES ON CHEESE TOAST—Wash 
the tomatoes, remove a small slice 
from the stem end, and season with 
salt, pepper and a dash of sugar. 
Place in a buttered baking pan, with 
a little water to prevent burning, and 
bake in a hot oven until tender. But- 
ter as many squares of toast as there 
are persons to be served, add a thin 
slice of cheese to each square and 
toast in a hot oven until the cheese 
is melted. Place a baked tomato on 
each square of toast, pour cream 


sauce over, sprinkle with chopped 
parsiey and serve. 

TOMATO CHICKEN Sourp—Cook four 
peeled ripe. tomatoes in enough water 
to cover, until tender. Press through 
a sieve and add one pint of rich 


chicken stock, and the: juice of a 
large onion. Bring to. the boiling 
point, add one tablespoon of flour 


rubbed to a smooth paste with a. lit- 
tle cold water, and season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Cook 
thickened and serve with squares of 
butteréd toast. 


The Broken Engagement 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 

There is something pathetic in a 
broken engagement. It tells of fond 
hopes to be unrealized and of suffer- 
ing and disappointment. 

Sometimes it seems for one or both 
of the erstwhile contracting parties 
that the sun of happiness has set for 
all time, and in the face of a broken 
engagement it is well to pause to dis- 
cover whether the cause of the break 
is a trifle which should not be per- 
mitted to come between loyal hearts, 
or whether the situation is simply the 
inevitable. 

. If it is a trifle and each longs for 
the other, pride and stubbornness 
should be surmounted as weaknesses, 





beyond the difficulty of which true 
happiness lies. It matters not who 
gives in first. 


On the other hand, if one or both 
cannct be reconciled, it is best to face 
this situation also. Many a young 
man and young woman have awak- 


until” 


of mouth, is sufficient. The young 
lady herself will not allude to it as 
doing so would be embarrassing to 
her and to her friends. 

The young man in the case will be 


reticent so that no shadow will be. 


cast upon the young woman in any 
way. He may explain to a few of his 
intimate friends, although it is advis- 
able to be very conservative in such 
statements. It is quite enough for 
both sides to say that the engagement 
is broken by mutual consent; the 
reasons do not concern the public. 

In case the wedding is near and 
wedding gifts have begun to come in 
the young lady will return the gifts 
with a brief note, thankin; the donor 
for their intended kindness to her 
and simply adding that the engage- 
ment has been terminated and for 
this reason their gift is being re- 
turned. 

Engagements should be _ entered 
into thoughtfully and if necessity 
calls for their termination the pro- 
prieties should be carefully regarded 
as afterward it may be to late to set 
matters right. 





Little Economies Save Soap 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 

Civilization and soap are synony- 
mous and soap economy is a matter 
that is well worth considering. An 
essential element is a knowledge of 
soaps, skins and fabrics. The kind 
of toilet soap suitable for one person’s 
skin does not always suit another— 
therefore study. your own skin in 
order to know its particular needs. 

















Canned Sliced Pineapple, Oranges, Bananas and Lettuce Salad 


This combination fruit salad with the 


ened to a realizing sense that they 
were not really in love with the per- 
son to Whom they had been engaged, 
that it had all been a mistake for 
they had been loving what they 
thought the other to be rather than 
what they really were. More than 
one girl has cried out in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, “I thought he was 
kind, I thought he was loyal and hon- 
orable, I thought he was the embodi- 
ment of my ideals. He is none of 
these things.”’ 

Or again the young man has swung 
out into the country for a long walk, 
in order that he might commune 
with himself and nurse his own sense 
of disappointment. Perhaps he is 
forced to acknowledge that the girl 
he deemed so desirable and strong 
and wise, has proved, after all, to be 
a selfish butterfly. 

Society has rightly ruled that 
friends should only. accept trifling 
gifts of small value from each other, 
while the engaged couple may evince 
their affection by the bestowal of 
presents of more considerable worth. 
These are given under the terms of 
the engagement contract, each one 
expecting that in time that their in- 
terest and possession will be one. A 
broken engagement cancels these ex- 
pectations and calls for the return of 
gifts so given and received. For this 
reason nothing of a personal nature, 
such as clothing, is permissible. It 
could not be returned. 

No young person of fine 
would care to see mementoes about 
which would remind either of shat- 
tered hopes. It is better that the past 
dead bury its dead as quickly 2s pos- 
sible. 

In the event that the engagement 
had received public announcement, 
the breaking of it should also receive 
equal publicity, although, of course, 
in a much quieter manner. This is 
necesary so that both parties 
not be placed in embarrassing posi- 
tions. A simple statement to, this 
effect on the part of the mother’ of 
the young woman herself, either by 
notes to intimate friends, or by word 


feeling 


may * 


dressing is appetizing and healthful 


According to the water in the 
laundry must be determined the kind 
of soap to be used for the family 
wash. We find that buying soap in 
quantities, a box or two at a time, is 
economical. Each large cake is cut 
in half and put away in an open box 
with plenty of space for the air to 
reach it; when thoroughly dried it 
will last much longer than that 
which has been made recently. 

Some housewives find it an excel- 
lent plan to dissolve a certain amount 
of laundry soap before placing it in 
the water with clothes, as this pre- 
vents bits of soap from clinging to 
the garments. Scorched places are 
often made by the iron when bits of 
soap are put in the water. This 
soap jelly is especially good for 
washing ‘colored materials, flannels 
and lace curtains. 

Some laundresses make a habit of 
chopping the soap for the wash boil- 
er; much of this does not dissolve and 
is thrown away with the water; this 
is “willful waste” and may help bring 
“woful want.” Now, to avoid the 
loss, make a little bag of cheesecloth 
to hold the soap, then what is not 
dissolved in one wash can be saved 
until next laundry day. When a cake 
of soap gets thin—put it at once in 
this cheesecloth bag or into the jar 
that is used for saving soap. If there 
is too much soap in the bag, it can 
be dissolved in hot water which will 
form soap jelly. 

For housecleaning purposes an ex- 
cellent solution can be made. Dis- 
solve two ounces of shaved leftover 
soap in two quarts of water; after 
removing from the fire, add two table- 
spoons of ammonia. This can be 
kept indefinitely if peured into bottles 
and corked tightly. 

Should you be so fortunate as to 
possess a bathroom, be careful about 
the small pieces of soap. They should 
not be allowed to break and go down 
the drain. The reason is obvious. 
When the toilet soap is worn thin, 
remove to the scrap collection. If 
you melt the scraps of toilet soap in 
a little milk or oatmeal water and 


pour into some kind of a little mold, 
you will have a cake of soap. To 
make oatmeal water is. quite an easy 
task. Boil a tablespoon of oatmeal 
in a pint of water for-twenty minutes; 
after this it should -be. stirred into 
the soap. Oatmeal soap is. highly 
favored by many housekeepers; they 
buy fresh soap and make it into oat- 
meal soap. ‘ 

Supposing you find it a trouble to 
make it into a cake or perhaps it has 
not hardened well, make a liquid. soap 
by adding two tablespoons of glyc- 
in proportion to two cups of 


erine 

water. Should you feel these methods 
are too troublesome, collect your 
soap scraps in a wide mouthed jar 


(glass jar, quart size); when the jar 
is three-quarters full, cover it with 
hot water and add the glycerin. For 
toilet purposes this soap jelly has a 
decided advantage—the face is not 
made shiny and it can always be used 
in place of the ordinary cake of soap. 

Learn how many spoons of soap are 
required for each pan ofi water and 
use just so much. These are little 
soap economies it will pay you to 
observe. 





Fancywork for Visiting 
HILDA RICHMOND 


Most ladies like to have some sort of 
ancywork on hand when they go 
away from home to spend a few days 
with friends and relatives, for in 
nearly every case the guest presents 
the hostess or the children with some 
little gift at leaving and nothing is 
nicer than a piece of hand-made 
work. If the hostess knows it is an 
inexpensive bit eastly made she re- 
ceives it all the more gladly than if it 
represented hours of toil. Therefore, 
it is becoming quite the thing to plan 
and make ready small articles that 
can be quickly finished off while away 
from home. 

Recently I saw a lady padding the 
scallops of small guest towels to take 
with her on a visit. “IT can finish 
these easily while away and they will 
be nice to give to my sister who has 
little time for fancywork,”’ she ex- 
plained. Her small embroidery bag 
was packed with such things as pin- 
cushion covers made from bits of 
linen, washclothes to have a crocheted 
edge, small doilies which were to be 
finished with a _ crochet edge and 
pretty doll clothes all cut out and 
ready to finish for the children in the 
home where she was going. After she 
got there there was no cutting out. 
no hunting lost materials, nothing but 
calm, quiet, enjoyable work. Every- 
thing was pinned or folded with the 
work where it would be needed and 
everything was partly done _ so it 
would be easy to finish while there. 

If articles for personal adornment 
are chosen it is well to. get.a good 
start on them before leaving home. 
Fancy aprons are easy to make, but 
neckwear, embroidered underwear and 
fancy handkerchiefs need more time. 
Baby garments are more or less tedi- 
ous, if elaborate, and even the sim- 
plest jacket in crochet requires several 
days of solid work. A nightgown yoke 
in crochet is always a pretty gift but 
unless it is started it will require all 
the spare time of a two or three days’ 
visit to make. That gives the re- 
cipient the idea that it took entirely 
too much effort to make, but if it is 
well under way from the first it looks 
like a simple gift. 

Even if money is not very plentiful, 
there are bits of linen for the house, 
bags, aprons, pillows, laces for trim- 
mings and various small gifts that are 
always acceptable, and the wise 
woman will do well to study the pos- 
sibilities of the scrap bag and rem- 
nant counter when she selects fancy- 
work for her visit. Of course, where 
the purse is overflowing and no 
economy necessary, it is easy to lay 
in a supply of beautiful and expensive 
materials, but even the thrifty woman 
need not start on her visit empty 
handed if she will plan and work a lit- 
tle beforehand. 





Laundering Delicate Colors 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


It is exceedingly discouraging to 
have one’s delicately colored blouse? 
and dress accessories fade with the 
first washing as they so frequently 
do. Last summer I learned from a 
guest how to prevent the trouble. I 
make a quantity of boiled starch in 
the usual manner. Half of it I dilute 
with soft water about half and in this 
wash the articles, squeezing them 
gently with the hands. When clean, 
I rinse them in the remaining starch 
diluted as desired, If dried carefully 
in the shade, delicate garments washed 
in this way will retain their freshness 
throughout the season, ; 
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ne Some | Infan tile Paralysis Facts 


Past epidemics—Symptoms—Alleviating after effects—By J. B. Huber, AM, MD 


S WE all know, New 
Werk city has _ for 
weeks past been af- 
flicted with an epi- 
@emic of infantile par- 


health authorities fear 
the end may~not be 
seen until the cool of 
the coming autumn. Up to the first 
of August around 4000 cases have 
been reported, with more than 800 
deaths. Sporadic, that is, occasional 
cases have been reported also from 
other parts of the country from com- 
munities in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Penmsylvania, Ohio, Louisiana. 
Tennessee and other states. I 
have no desire to be an alarmist; 
still, it must be noted that, unless pre- 
cautions are taken, epidemics are pos- 
sible to arise out of such sporadic 
cases. 

Infantile paralysis is not new among 
our people. In 15841, there was a 
considerable epidemic in New Or- 
leans; others in that city in 1880 and 
1895. Cuba has from timé to time 
been thus visited. The disease has 
frequently been manifest in Europe. 
Infamtile paralysis did not, however, 
attract very general notice in the 
United States until 1907, from which 
year to 1910 upward of 5000 cases 
were reported; whilst many more un- 
doubtedly escaped detection and reg- 
istration. 

The epidemic of 1907 was first ob- 
served along the Atlantic seacoast, 
especially in the ports of New York 
and Boston. And, since the most 
surely established centers of infantile 
paralysis recorded in the last score of 
years have been in the Scandnavian 
countries, it ‘s very noteworthy that 
the second largest outbreak of 107 
among our people occurred in and 
about Minnesota, which state is 
largely peopled by our fellow-citizens 
and their families, of Norwegian and 
Swedish birth. 

Every summer since 1907 the num- 
ber of outbreaks in the United States 
would seem to have been increasing. 
In 1910, 21 states were represented, 
as widely divergent, geographically, 
as Colorado and Connecticut, as Dela- 
ware and Idaho, as Massachusetts 
and Oregon. 


The Epidemic of 1910 


In the summer of 1910 central New 
England was severely afilicted, the 
first case having been reported from 
Springfield, Mass, in May. The mid- 
dle of June saw 3U or more cases in 
that city; and by early in July an 
epidemic was in full sway. By 
September central New England re- 
ported 250 cases and 100 deaths, a 
very unusually high mortality. 
Springfield would seem to have been 
the focus of this epidemic. Hartford, 
26 milés away, reported only a few 





cases. Gatherings of children were 
discountenanced; playgrounds were 
practically deserted, Sunday school 


sessions were discontinued; and the 
fall opening of the schools was post- 
poned several weeks. The situation 
is much the same now in New York, 
where children are not permitted to 
go to parties, picnics, outings or movie 
shows; and where they must not play 
with any children who have any sick- 
ness at home. 

Up to a few years ago many 
physicians believed (though scientific 
proof was then lacking), that most of 
the cases of infantile paralysis are in- 
fectious; and that the remaining 
cases come about through falls, or 
wounds or from rupture of spinal 
blood capillaries, or by reason of the 
bodily weakness resulting fron. serious 
antecedent disease. Dr R. W. Lovett 
of Boston, who has done such noble 
work in combating infantile paralysis, 
found that sore throat, coryza (cold 
in the head), tonsillitis, pneumonia, 
earache, “running ears’’ and digestive 
disturbances ure particularly frequent 
antecedents. We now know, however, 
that afl such conditions, hurts and the 
like, are but predispositions, making 
the body susceptible or vulnerable to 
the inroads of the real, the essential 
cause of infantile paralysis; and that 
this real, specific cause is a virus or 
germ. 

Doctor Simon Flexner and his as- 
sociates of the Rockefeller institute in 
New York, have discovered this virus 
Tt is an infinitely minute, indeed “ul- 
tra-miscoscopic,” germ which when 
rubbed inside the nose of a monkey 
fives that creature the disease, as 
was found in laboratory experiments. 

Children from one to five years are 
the most susceptible although infan- 
tile paralysis has appeared im infants 
of nine months, and on the other 
hand adults may also suffer. What 
are the symptoms and the course of 
this disease ? 

As in all infections there is an in- 
cubation, a period, which 
is here Sram three to 21 days, the 


alysis, of which the’ 






average being from a week to 10 days. 
There are premonitions difficult to 
detect in little children, who cannot 
always indicate the nature of their 
sufferings, behavior at variance witn 
the child's natural disposition, fever- 
ishness, restlessness, peevishness, and 
perhaps, on the other hand, apathy 
and drowsiness. Or a child is put to 
bed seemingly in good health, to 
awaken with all the symptoms of this 
disease well developed and in the 
most pitiable way. 


Synrptoms of the Discasc 


In most cases the first signs are 
fever, followed usually in from 12 
hours to three or four days by a kind 
of limp, flaccid local paralysis, the af- 
fected muscle wasting deplorably. 
Even the bones themselves, to which 
the muscles are attached, may be 
diseased. . One or both legs are gen- 
erally first attacked, but the paralysis 
May occur in any part of the body 
and in almost every conceivable com- 
bination. I have indeed seen poor 
children with legs so shriveled that 
they have become no larger than the 
legs of a kitchen table: with arms 
the size of broom handles and with 
not much more shupe to them. I 
have seen the toes pulled ‘round to 
where the heels should be by the ac- 
tion of sound muscles, the opposing 
muscles having lost their power to 
maintain the normal shape of the 
member. 

Vomiting and convulsions, head- 
ache, restlessness, irritability, sleep- 
lessness, or on the other hand 
drowsiness, even stupor, are frequent 
and early symptoms. Pain and ten- 
derness, especially in the back of the 
neck and along the spine, should cer- 
tainly lead to suspicion of the dis- 
ease. Then, if there is retraction of 
the head, stiffness of the neck and 
very severe headache, we have to fear 
that the inflammation has ascended 
from the spine azip into the neck and 
the head, we must dread paralysis of 
the breathing muscles, a most serious 
condition. 

A child with such symptoms should 
be promptly put to bed, isolated and a 
physician called whose duty it will be 
if the case turns out one of infantile 
paralysis, at once to notify the health 
authorities. The doctor and _ the 
health authorities will give full direc- 
tions as to the pratection of others 
than the patient against the infection, 
and as to how the stricken child must 
be nursed. The following observa- 
tions may here, however, be made: 
The most important preventive meas- 
ure is gargling with a normal salt 
solution (a teaspoon of table salt to 
a pint of water) as hot as can be 
borne. The nose should also be irri- 
gated with this solution by means of 
a “nose cup” or of an ordinary medi- 
cine dropper. 

Epidemics of infantile paralysis are 
most likely to come in the warm 
weather, and to cease in October; 
“the first frost kills them.” The virus 
is carried from the sick to the well 
in handkerchiefs, towels. napkins, 
eating utensils and the like; also in 
kissing. Just as in diphtheria, there 
are carriers of the infantile paralysis 
gzerm who may transmit the disease, 
though not themselves sufferers. And 
s0 infantile paralysis is contracted, 
either directly from the sick to the 
well; or indirectly through the media- 
tion of a third person. Dust is like to 
contain the germ; domestic animals, 
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Flies, roaches and other vermin that may possibly convey the 


Guard all food supplies, especially of perishable product, as the 
digestive troubles of children arising from the indigestion of food of 
questionable quality may lower their resistance to the disease. 

Keep the children away from any other child who ts ailing and Z 
avoid crowds or other gatherings during the time of the epidemic. Z 


especially cats, are likely to carry the 
virus about; the fly and other insect 
germ sponges are believed also to 
convey the infantile paralysis virus 
from the discharges of the sick to the 
food and raiment of healthy children, 
Therefore screening of the sick room 
is absolutely essential. As in all in- 
fectious cases, children do better in 
hospital than at home. The disease 
has got to be managed as are in- 
fectious diseases in general. The 
severity of infantile paralysis fluctu- 
ates widely; also the mortality which 
may be anywhere from five to 
beyond twenty per cent. And more 
than half the survivors suffer after- 
ward from more or less remediable 
paralysis, the muscles remaining 
small, with more or less retarded 
growth, deformity, poor circulation 
and impaired constitution, 

The New York city health depart- 
ment, under the mest able end ener- 
getic commissionershin of Dr Haven 
Emerson, has set the quarantine, the 
isolation period at six weeks. 

The virus of infantile paralysis is, 
besides being found in the nose. throat 
and mouth secretions, probably con- 
tained also in the bowel discharges 
of the children who have swallowed 
their sputum. This virus travels from 
the upper air passages in the lymph 
and blood channels, throug? the 
honeycomblike bone tissues at the 
base of the brain. and so on te t! 
anterior nerve roots of the “gray mat- 






ter” of the spinal cord. thre re 
from which the muscular actions of 
the body, more especially of the 


arms and legs, are directed, con- 
trolled and co-ordinated. Then this 
virus sets up an inflammation in 
those roots: and so come on the 
symptoms of infantile paralysis or 
acute anterior poliomyelitis, as the 
doctors call the disease. 


How to Nurse the 


There is no known assured, positive 
cure; there is no certain preventive 
or curative serum, though we may 
reasonably hope that such a_ serum 
will in the course of time be devel- 
oped. But a vast deal can be done by 
rood nursing, rest in bed, diet, 
sponging of the neck and along the 
spine, medicines addressed to the 
fever, with massage and passive mo- 
tion and perhaps electricity after thé 
acute symptoms have subsided. Not 
right away after, as so many solici- 
tous parents urge; about three weeks 
after, lest vigorous movements excite 
the inflammation anew. Much is 
thus accomplished by tender care and 
efforts to prevent the permanent 
crippling of the children who do not 
die. 

Until the doctor comes put _ the 
suffering child to bed in a_ quiet, 
darkened, well-ventilated room. No 
visitors absolutely. Try to put the pa- 
tient in a comfortable position, so as 
to secure rest for the afflicted mem- 
bers. We purge, to begin with, a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil for a child of 
one year: a tablesnoonful for a child 
of five, and relieve the fever by cool 
bathing of the head and neck. We 
may safely relieve the pain by giving 
one drop of deodorized tincture of 
opium, or ten drops of paregoric every 
hour for five hours or until the child 
is quiet. Dry warmth may lessen the 
pain in the limbs, without recourse 
to any drugs. If the limbs are cold 
from disturbed circulation wrap them 
up in cotton batting or cover them 
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Suggestions from the United Staies Bulletin on 
Prevention of Infantile Paralysis 


Individuals can do much toward their own protection, but the ac- 
tual control must be left to the city, state and federal health authorities. 
Poliomyelitis probably is spread through the medium of infected 
Consequently, promiscuous expectoration must be con- 
trolled. Do away with the common drinking cup. Rigid cleanliness 
tn regard to the qlasses and utensils at soda fountains, saloons, etc, 





Hospital care is preferable for the disease, not only for the child, Z 
but to safeguard the spread of the disease. y 
Y 








with flannel; don’t put a tight band- 
age on them. Don’t use dry cups, er 
leeches or blisters; they are torturing 
and won’t relieve anyway. During 
the active stage of the disease the 
diet must be of milk and cereal 
gruels. If it is humanly possible get 
a trained nurse, for the first fort- 
night anyway, a nurse who. under- 
stands how to give massage and how 
to use electricity. Before she leaves 
the case thfS nurse should show some 
member of the family how to massage 
and how to use passive motion by 
whieh means deformity is prevented. 
Such instruction should be specially 
grateful to families who cannot afford 
the services of an expert mechano- 
therapist through the vear or perhaps 
several years when such treatment 
may have to be continued. While 
electricity is a valuable help if getting 
the muscles into good condition, it is 
not generally necessary when the 
principles of massage and passive mo- 
tion have been mastered and are 
steadfastly applied. 





How Mind Governs Health 


A woman could not drink milk, 
because it nauseated her. But when 
she took « glass of milk unknowingly, 
in the dark, there were no. bad 
effects. When this was explained, it 
convinced her that the trouble was 
due to her mind, or imagination, not 
to the milk or her digestive organs. 

A man who had always enjoyed 
nice roast beef, and had thrived on 
it, was mude sick by the suggestion 
that what he had just partaken of 
Was embalmed beef. His mind so re- 
volted at the idea that it was only 
when the deception was fully stated 
that he recovered an appetite for 
beef in any form. 

‘me who “enjoys poor health” is 
right certain to have the privilege. 

Iho vour full duty vourself, instead 
of lazily casting vour whole burden 
on the Lord! 

“Thoucht is a force that makes 
itself felt in the world, but also comes 
back laden its its kind. If you 
think fear, hate, worry, evil or sick- 
ness, you can work yourself into 
those conditions, for like begets like.’ 





Saving the Town 
BEATRICE M, ARKER 

In a little town named _ Sables 
d’Olonne, on the Bay of Biscay, 
France, is « small monument that at- 
attracts the attention of tourists. It is 
a shell, mounted on a neat pedestal, 
and on it is a simple inscription to 
Daniel I*‘ricaud, who saved the town 
from destruction in the year 1696, The 
story of Fricaud’s bruvery is as fol- 
lows: 

It was In the last period of the war 
against the League of Ausberg and the 
combined Dutch and English fleet was 
sailing along the French coast, attack- 
ing! towns and firing them whenever 
possible. The fleet was headed for 
Sables d'Olonne and happened to run 
across a fishing smack sailed by 
Daniel Fricaud. They took him pris- 
oner, and under threat of death, or- 
dered him to guide them to the har- 
bor of the city. The admiral did not 
dare to go too close to the town, how- 
ever, us the water was not deep 
enough for such large vessels and so he 
ordered Daniel Fricaud to be brought 
before him to tell just which part of 
the town was most thickly settled as 
they were about to open fire. Daniel 
Fricaud, pretending to be very much 
frightened, told the gunners to fire at 
a place where several small houses 
and boat lofts were located. These 
were in sight and the remainder of the 
town was hidden behind a_ rocky 
promontory; only the boathouses, 
wharves and a few scattered dwellings 
were there. So the ships fired and 
soon clouds of smoke rolled up and 
the admiral was so delighted at burn- 
ing up the town, as he supposed, that 
he allowed Daniel Fricaud to go while 
the fleet sailed away to seek another 
place for bombardment. He went up 
to the beach and sought his home, 
which he found to be safe. Then he 
saw what had happened. The inhabi- 
tant, surmising that somebody ‘was 
misdirecting the fire from the fleet 
when the shots hit such a harmless 
section of the town, had rolled ‘to- 
gether huge bonfires and set them go- 
ing to make the gunners think they 
had set the whole town ablaze. 

Their ruse worked and their town 
was saved, but they so admired the 
drave spirit of Daniel Fricaud that 
they held him as a hero and his name 
went down in history as the man who 
saved the town. 





The friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with loops of 


steel. 
(Shakespeare. 
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Down South 


FLORENCE GOODFELLOW ROGERS 


Five little pickaninnies sitting on a 
fence 

In summer weather costume, with oh! 
so many rents! 

Four juicy watermelons on the other 
side; 

Alas! there were five chilluns. How 
those youngsters sighed! 

“Sam, yo’ mammy’s callin’, I see her 


at de do’.” 
When obedient 
were four. 


Sammy went, then there 


Four litth 
thought 


pickaninnies quicker than a 


Tackled those huge melons ere they 
could be caught. 

“There's yo’ Aunty, Rastus!” “Sho! 
She’s after me!” . 

He scooted for the cotton field, then 
there were three, 

Three pickaninnies eating melons in the 
Sun 

Two knew when they'd had enough, 
then there was one, 

One greedy pickaninny gorged till he 


was through, 
You'rs respectfully 
funeral at two, 


invited to the 





Master Gyp and meee ay 


ANNE PORTER JON NSO 

M<-bel had been playing all the 
forezoon with Master Gyp, the dog, 
ind Miss Pussy, the white kitten. As 
she wandered about the yard after 
dinner, she saw neither of her pets 
and won lered where they were. 
“Well.”’ she Lid to herself, “I'm 
tired of them “any way. Miss Pussy 

















Elizabeth and William Karns 
was real naughty and scratched my 
arm,” looking at the long red line 
reaching almost from her wrist to 
her elbow, “and Master Gyp wasn’t 
very nice, either. He snapped twice 
at me _ this forenoon I don’t see 
what made them so contrary.” 

As she crossed the lawn, she 
looked toward the big maple, and saw 
the hammock swinging gently in the 
breeze With a quick little laugh she 
ran and climbed into it It certainly 


was a very fine place on a warm, 
sunny day She lay in the hammock 
and watched the birds hoping from 
limb to limb above her. Up through 
the branches she could see the blue 
sky, and the soft, fleecy clouds riding 
lazily along like white ships on the 
sea. Everything was very quiet. 
Suddenly she heard voices, and 
peeking over the edge of the ham- 
mock, she saw Master Gyp and Miss 
Pussy—could it be possible that they 


were really talking? 


“T think a great deal of Mabel,” 
declared Gyp, with a wise shake of 
his head. “She’s a very nice little 
girl, and——’ 

“Oh, yes,” broke in Miss Pussy, 
curling her tail around her front 
paws, “she's a lovely little girl, and 
I'm very fond of her, too, but to tell 
the truth, Gyp, sometimes I think 
she's the least bit rough.” 

“IT was just on the point of saying 
that myself,” said Gyp. “In fact, 
she’s quite rough She certainly 
doesn’t know how terribly it hurts 
when she ties a string so tight aroun 
my neck that it shuts the breath off.” 

“Oh, dear, I've had to suffer that 
torture a good many times!" said Miss 
Pussy “If I hadn’t nine lives, I 
wouldn’t be here today, I can tell 
you!” 

“The only thing I could do this 
morning was to snap at her real 
cross, as though I meant it. Then 
she dropped the string, and I wiggled 
loose I did feel mean afterward, 
to think how cross I must have 
looked, but, Miss Pussy, I leave it to 
you, what else could I do?” 

Miss Pussy sighed softly. “Well, I 
had to defend myself, too! Mabel was 
set on tying my tail into a knot. J 
did everything I could to make her 


understand how badly it 
struggled to get away, 
me tight, and paid no 
wishes, I didn’t 
dear me, no! 


hurt me I 
but she held 
attention to my 
want to hurt her, 
but you see how it was, 


I had to do something. I was very 
sorry when she ran in to show her 
mother the ugly red line on her 
pretty, fat arm.’ 

“If she would only think how it 
hurts, I’m sure she would be more 
careful,” said Gyp. “Why, she tried 
to tie by ears together the other day! 
Really, I thought she would pull them 


off. 
“It’s terrible to be held under 
water, Gyp,” said Miss Pussy. “Of 


course, you don’t mind that as much 
as I do, but I assure you that it isn’t 
at all pleasant for a cat. A number 
of times I’ve decided to run away and 
and find some other home, but I 
I think so much of Mabel.” 

“I’ve though of that myself,” said 
Gyp. “There’s a very nice little girl 
in the white cottage down the road.” 

“Yes, I know her. She even called 
me into the yard one day as I was 
passing, and I had quite a nice play 
with her. She isn’t rough.” 

‘“T go over the romp with her every 
few days,” announced Gyp. 

“She doesn’t tie my tail in knots 
nor hold me under water,’’ said Miss 
Pussy. 

“Never once 
half to death,” 

Miss Pussy 





she choked me 
Gyp. 
and Gyp were silent 
quite awhile, looking at the ground. 
Perhaps they were thinking whether 
to leave Mabel and go to live with the 
little girl in the white cottage down 
the road. 
Finally Gyp 


has 
said 


straightened up, gave 
his ears a jerk, planted his front paws 
firmly before him, and spoke: Well, 
Miss Pussy, we think a great deal of 
Mabel, and, of course, she thinks a 
great deal of us. We shouldn't be 
hasty, so what do you say to giving 
her another chance? That's the ques- 
tion, “Shall we give her another 
chance?’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, Gyp! 
another chance.” Miss Pussy 
cautiously at the hammock. “It 


Let’s give her 
glanced 
looks 


to me, Gyp, it certainly looks to me 
as though that hammock wasn’t 
empty.” 

Mabel awoke with a jump, for 
Gyp’s cold nose brushing her hand, 
and Miss Pussy was snuggling down 
in the curl of her arm. She rubbed 
her eyes. “It must have been a 
dream, but it seems as though they 
really talked. Anyway, I'll be more 
careful after this—I—I didn’t think,” 
she said, patting Gyp and cuddling 
Miss Pussy close to her. Gyp barked 
with delight and Miss Pussy purred 


contentedly. 


The Crazy Seed Planter 
WILLIS P KNIGIIT 
Between thirty and forty years ago, 
if you had traveled through the west, 
heard a great, deal 





you would have 
about a man who was often called 
the crazy seed planter. His name as 


everybody was “Johnny 
and to say that he was 
would be putting it 
He firmly believed 
had given him a 
apple seeds as long 
as he lived; next to this it was his 
duty to take care of broken down 
horses and to see that they were not 


known to 
Apple Seed,” 
very eccentric 
mildly indeed. 
that the Lord 
mission to plant 


abused, and his third duty of life was 
to forever protest against pride in 
dress. 

Johnny Apple Seed always prac- 
ticed what he preached. He wore the 
simplest possible garments and 
usually the chief one was a coffee 
sack with holes cut in it for his head 


and arms. His trousers were made of 
much the same material or else cast- 
off garments given to him as he went 
his way. In summer he was always 
barefooted, and in winter he wore 
only the crudest sandals, In order 


to protect his head from the sun, he 
usually wore a hat made from a 
pasteboard box that he might pick up 
anywhere, although at times it was a 
tin dipper in which he cooked his 
meals. 

This eccentric man claimed that he 
was the only real primitive Christian 
living and although his long travels 
often made him so tired that he was 
cranky, yet nobody could accuse him 
of not living up to his beliefs. Every- 
where he went he distributed apple 
seeds with the request to plant them, 
and in many places he did the plant- 


ing himself. At every farmhouse he 
inquired if there was an old horse 
that was either lame or blind and if 


such was the case, he would go up to 


the horse and pat him, at the same 
time telling its owner of ways in 
which to either cure the lameness or 


ease it up considerable. 

In reality, this man, Johnny Apple 
Seed, did a world of good and when 
he died he was as happy as a child 
at play, because he firmly believed 
that he, as a Christian, had ac- 
complished the mission in life that 
the Lord had given him. 





How It Works 

“T don’t see why mothers can’t see 
the faults in their children,” said Mrs 
Smith to Mrs Jones. 

“Do you think you can?” asked Mrs 
Jones. 

“Why, I would in a minute ff my 
children had anv.” 






Che Soda lountain 


An American fastitutic 


Did you ever stop to realize that the soda 
an American institu- 
tion as the sausage is a German institu- 
is an institution in 
France and the Plum pudding an English 
institution? And the funny part of it all [Ay 
is that though one seldom sees a soda 
fountain in Europe (and then only for the 
sake of attracting American tourist trade) 
just as soon as a foreigner gets to this 
country he too seems to learn to love the 


fountain is as much 
tion, “French Bread” 


soda fountain, 


But, if you are old enough to look back 
a few years you will remember that only 


comparatively recently has the soda fou: 


tain been either so popular or so beautifui 


. hygienic, 


ou may remember what these old soda 
fountains looked like—what poor provision 
ane made to supply even their scanty 


trad 


What has wrought this great change— 
what has made the soda fountain a na- 
tional institution—a comfort and necessity 
I—not 
only during the hot summer time but the 


in the daily lives of men and wome: 


whole year ‘round, 


= 


The answer lies in that delicious bever- 
age Coca-Cola. Soon after its introduc- 
tion at the fountains people began to ask 
more and more for this distinctive drink. 

Along with its demand came the de- 
mand for more places that would serve it. 
Soda fountains sprang up everywhere, 
improving in beauty, neatness and at- 
tractive service. It is a fact that the part 
the soda fountain and all its allied indus- 
tries have come to play in the economic 
life of the nation today is due largely to 
the stimulus given to it by Coca-Cola. 

In the same way has the call for bottled 
beverages grown, In 1899 Coca-Cola in 
bottles was first put on the market and 
the same quick recognition and apprecia- 
tion was accorded to it in this form as 
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30 YEARS 
A 


= Ce A MODERN SODA FOUNTAIN 


Was so evident in the fountain trade. 
The same principles of purity, goodness 
and deliciousness made another astound- 
ing record of growth possible. Bottling 
plants have been established all over the 
country to take care of this branch, 

Just think of it—over 90,000,000 glasses 
and bottles of Coca-Cola are drunk every 
month, So—just as much as is the soda 
fountain a national institution so is Coca- 
Cola the National Beverage, 





















Victrola VIil, $40 
Other styles $15 to $400 


HE world’s greatest 


bands parade before 
you if you have a Victrola. 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s, Vessella’s, 

.S. Marine Band and other famous 

organizations—all just as real as hear- 
ing the bands themselves. 








Hear them at any Victor dealer’s, Write to 
us for catalogs, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, 


Victrola 














show a new 1917 model 

Seanoen” oa Write for our special 
offer on a sample to introduce. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ 

Send for big free Domne and particulars 

of most marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 

a © will ~ | extentened ry our low prices and 


/ 
94 | Sty ies Most complete line 3" 
~ ah Ot a, ~ quacent models $1}. 
.60. A few good second-nan 
ar. 
parts and all bicycle 
de not buy until you get 







sizes and colors in Ranger bic: 













prices. 
ers. Write 


MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. F-76 CHICAGO 


The Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 


offers a three years’ course of instruc- 
tion in mental and general nursing. 
Graduates eligible for state registration. 

For further information address 








Superintendent of Nurses. 


Factory 


| Prices 
zal Save $5 to $23 










Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 

65 years’ reputation back of every stove. Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
toset up, Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 

why improved features of Gold Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


1 Oak St., Troy, N. Y. 





GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 














Between Two Lives 


A Drama of the Passing of the 
Old and the Coming of the 
New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


This play is admirable for country 
schools, granges, farmers’ clubs, agricul- 
tural colleges, and other organizations in 
rural districts. It is rich in humor and 
fun, afforded by two negro characters, 
and by a hired man and Abigail. Stage 
and costumes are adaptable to the sim- 
pkhst facilities. Ths play is rich in the 
glory and beauty of country life. It is 
the first strictly agricultural play ever 
published and is ideal for rural audiences. 

Prof. James E. Rice, who witnessed 2 
performance, says of the play; “It was 
a genuine pleasure to have the privilege 
of attending the production of the rural 
play, BETWEEN TWO LIVES, as rep- 
resented by the students of the agricul- 
tural college of the Ohio State University. 
It should be in large demand when the 
nature of the play becomes known. The 
play was very instructive and entertaining. 
You are to be congratulated on your con- 
tribution.” 

About one and a half hours are 
necessary for putting on the play. Full 
instructions for staging, costuming and 
acting accompany the text. No charge is 
made for producing rights. 

Printed on fine paper, 5 x 7 in., Cloth, 50 cents | 
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315 Fourth Avenue 
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(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return, (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
E American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
= such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. E 
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Something for Nothing 

In answer to an advertisement my 
daughter sent toacertain land company 
the correct solution to a puzzle. They 
notified her that she had won as a free 
prize a lot 25 by 150 feet. Her only 
eost is to be $7.50 for a deed and clear 
title. The land is located in Maryland. 
Is this company all right?—[W. E. B. 

We imagine that the above is exact- 
ly as stated and that upon payment of 
this $7.50 the deed and abstract duly 
recorded will be furnished. This does 
not mean, however, that you are really 
getting something for nothing. In real- 
ity this is one of the oldest of real es- 
tate schemes. Thousands of acres of 
sand dunes and swamps have been sold 
for building lots under this plan. 

Take a pencil and do a little figur- 
ing. In an acre of land are 43,560 
square feet. In a lot 25 by 150 feet there 
are 3750 square feet. For every acre, 
therefore, there are between 11 and 12 
lots. Call it 11, even. At $7.50 for re- 
cording these lots and furnishing ab- 
stracts the company disposes of its 
jand at the rate of $82.50 an acre. 

It requires no great stretch of imag. 
ination to suppose that the abstract 
company and the land company are 
the same. It does not require much 
imagination either to picture’ thou- 
sands of acres of sand dunes that the 
owners would be glad to sell for $10 
an acre. It, therefore, is profitable 
business for a real estate outfit to buy 
this land by the acre and “give it 
away” by the lot, providing they can 
rake in the $7.50 fee for furnishing 
abstract and the title to each lot. The 
chances may be that $7.50 represents 
more nearly the value of an acre than 
a building lot. 





Down with Frauds 

It is a criminal offense for the offi- 
cers of a bank to receive deposits at a 
time when they know the bank is 
about to close its doors or fail up. 
Equally should it be a criminal offense 
for any commission merchant to solicit 
consignments of fruit or produce of 
any kind when he knows he is going 
broke, or when he deliberately plans 
to sell the stuff, put the proceeds in 
his pocket and skip. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau is 
ing to fight along this line until 
fakes, frauds and swindlers are 
out of the commission business. 

To this end we wish a_ report 
from cach subscriber upon every com- 
mission merchant with whom the sub- 
scriber has had business relations, 
stating whether the same were satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory, and giving 
details. We want to list the good, re- 
sponsible and upright, as well as ex- 
pose the other kind. 


g0- 
the 
put 





Helpful Hints 

Before asking us to adjust any diffi- 
culty, first take up the matter with 
the people against whom you have 
the claim and give them a reasonable 
chance to make everything right. If 
they do not show a willingness to do 
this, then come to Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for aid, sending us all the 
evidence, correspondence, contracts, 
etc, so we can proceed quickly in our 
work for you. Inclose stamps for re- 
turn of your papers and forthe corre- 
spondence required, also inclose your 
address label showing that you are a 
paid-in-advance subscriber or a re- 
mittance to become such. Then you 
will be entitled to our service free of 
charge; it is not obtainable otherwise. 


“Where can I get free homestead or 
cheap government land?” This ques- 
tion comes to us frequently. The best 
plan is te write to the commissioner 
of the general land office, Washington, 
D C, asking him for the list of the 


land offices and the location of 
the public lands still open to 
entry. Then apply to the dif- 


ferent offices for further information. 
The government gives comparatively 
little information on this subject, and 
the only safe way for the would-be 
seitler is to go and inspect the land. 
Some of it is good, some of it is bad 
and some of it worthless. 


Fr. thinks the road supervisors in 
his town are conspiring to pad the pay- 
roll $10 a week for a certain man. All 
he has got to do is to present the evi- 
dence to the local authorities. This 


seems to be a case that should be sub- 
mitted to the selectmen or managers 
of your own township, or if the road 
supervisor is a county official, then 
submit it to the county commissioners. 


Don’t pay $100 for the right to get 
dealer’s terms on some cheap motor 


car of which you know nothing, and 
don’t invest in the shares of such 
cars. Both these tricks are being 


worked threadbare. 





I have received a check from that 
party for $34.45 covering my full claim 
against them. I thank you very much 
for the trouble you have been to.—[H. 
B. Pickering, Fairport, N Y. 





Please accept my hearty thanks for 
Orange Judd Service Bureau's help in 
collecting our gusoline engine money 
from the railroad which they owed us 
for the last two years.—[F. A. Matula, 





Facts About Federal 


Farm Loans 5 
5 
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It Will Take Time 


I wish to get loans on three separate 
quarters of land. I have been paying 
12%, to local banks, although they have 
had this A 1 real estate security. How 
Iong would it require to obtain a loan? 
Much land is changing hands here, and 
there is a good opening for loans, if 
money can be had at a fair rate of in- 
terest.—[P. E. H. 

Before the federal farm loan system 
could go into effect, the president which 
appointed the farm loan board, it must 
organize the system and appoint the 
five directors for one federal land bank 
in each of the 12 districts into which 
the United States is to be divided. It 
may take quite a long time to do this. 
Meanwhile, farmers interested can use 
the preliminary form which is sent to 
anyone who requests it inclosing post- 
age. Thus, any locality will be ready 
to complete its own naiional farm loan 
association as soon as it receives the 
official papers from Washington in re- 
sponse to -the request on that farm. 
After the system becomes established, 
it should not average over 30 days for 





loans to be granted. A great new 
system cannot be enacted on short 
notice. 
Farm Loan Notes 

L. B. R.: Each member pays $5 for 
one share in his local club, called a 
national farm loan association, for 
each $100 he wants to borrow from 


said local. Should the borrower fail 
to pay his dues, the local could fore- 
close the mortgage the same as though 
it were held by any other person or 
corporation. Should there be any loss, 
it will be borne by the local. Under 
the worst possible circumstances no 
member could lose or be liable for more 
than $10 upon each $100 he borrowed; 
in other words, the liability on each 
$5 share is limited to double that 
amount. No borrower is liable for any 
other borrower; the liability is strictly 
limited, as stated. Each borrower con- 
tinues to own his own land, subject 
only to the mortgage, the same as 
though he borrowed from a private in- 
dividual or other institution. 


O. W. B. is a woman farmer. She is 
entitled to get a loan just as much a3 
any man. Almost every possible ques- 
tion that can be asked about the sys- 
tem is answered in the new book now 
ready for delivery, The Federal Farm 
Loan System by Herbert Myrick, price 
$1, postpaid, from this office. 


L. L. C., Ohio: Replying to your 
inquiry it is doubtful about your local 
association being able to secure loans 
before the close of the current year. 


The great advantage of making a 
preliminary start by using the infor- 
mal outfit which will be mailed to 
anyone who writes for it, with stamp, 
to American Agriculturist, New York 
city, is to save time. Once the 
start-is made, the members can meet 
and discuss the subject, read upon it, 
and by the time the federal farm loan 
board is able to send them official 
papers, they will be thoroughly in- 
formed. Before a charter is granted, 





the land bank in the district in which 
. the local is organized, will send an ex- 
pert to meet the members, look over 
their lands, and give all further infor- 
mation desired. 


Mrs J. J. H.: Women have the same 
rights, duties and privileges as men 
under the federal farm loan act. 





J. L.: The land bank districts are 
to be iaid out by the farm loan board. 
Each district will have a land bank. 
Ten or more farmers in any one local- 
ity who want loans can form a national 
farm loan association. The subject is 
made quite clear in the outfit we send 
to anyone who applies for it with 
stamp. 





Rapid Progress Made 


Polk county, Ark, is also getting to- 
gether to form a national farm loan 
association. A few farmers have 
joined in sending for information in 
order to get a charter and will begin 
doing business as soon as may be. 
William Round of Mineral started the 
movement, followed by E. Roberts, J. 
E. Puckett, F. C. Arnold, James Jes- 
ter, Charles Burk and Dan Burns. 





The marketing division of North 
Carolina, under the joint auspices of 
the agricultural college experiment 
station and department of agriculture, 
has begun an active campaign to 
assist farmers throughout that state 
to form national farm loan associa- 
tions. The various business men’s 
organizations and chambers of com- 
merce are co-operating with it in this 
work. Like efforts under _ similar 
auspices may well be started in every 
other state. 





The Tehama county national farm 
loan association is being started in 
California by a group of substantial 
farmers. R. W. Wood of Bend is 
temporary secretary. 


Farm Personals 


A champion grower of garden peas 
is Horace M. Raynor of Suffolk 
county, N Y. This season he has 
vines measuring 7 feet. In many 
Piaces the vines have grown beyond 
the netting, making it necessary to 
use props. This unusual growth has 
attracted a good deal of attention and 
has acted as free advertising in help- 
ing to sell the crop. Mr Raynor 
attributes his success to deep culti- 
vation, liberal application of manure 
and supplemented by a wet season. 
The ground for the peas was selectec 
last year. The soil was kept mellow 
and in late summer last year wheat 
was sown and plowed under this last 
spring. Compost mixed last year 
was used in the drills. 

To act as assistant to Miss Caro- 
line Breyfogle, dean of women at the 


Ohio state university, Miss Arema 
O’Brien, a graduate of Ohio state in 
1915, has assumed her work. It is 


expected that the number of girls at 
the university will be greatly in- 
creased during the comtng year. Miss 
O’Brien was head of the department 
of English at the Mt Sterling (0) 
schools following her graduation. She 
was recently director of the Medina 
county, (O) normal school. 


In Orange county, N Y, C. kt. Dil- 


lon has demonstrated his belief that 
lime is a good thing. Last year he 
hauled seven big loads of hydrated 
lime from a point I} miles from his 
farm. The lime was spread on u 
seven-acre field which had grown 
corn the previous vear. The corn in 
1914 had no manure, but Mr Dillon 


applied six loads per acre just before 


turning under the corn stubble for 
oats. Lime was spread and the field 
seeded with 11 pecks of oats per acre 
and a mixttre of eight quarts timo- 
thy and six quarts red clover. That 
season the seven acres yielded 485 
bushels oats. During this season the 
stand of clover which followed was 
enormous. Those who visited the 


farm claim that the clover stands out 
as black on white in compnrison 
with the unlimed fields about it. 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 





SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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DRAIN YOUR LAND 


ee Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile with our tile. Choose 
\ between Under-Drainage and Under-Production. 
s——S facturers of Hollow Block and Brick. 

<= JOHN H. JACKSON TILE CO., Inc., 104 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 


INCREASE THE VALUE OF YOUR LAND BY 
USING JACKSON’S DRAIN TILE 


We are also manu- 
‘vite for prices ond general 
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Room 200 


10,000 Vacations 
Wanted 


YOU Can Help in the 
Infantile Paralysis Emergency 


10,000 little children and their mothers have been closely 
confined in their stifling tenement homes in the heat of mid- 
summer by quarantine or in fear of the disease. 


Health Commissioner Emerson says : 


“One of the best things the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor can do to co- 
operate in the effort to control the epidemic of infan- 
tile paralysis is to extend its fresh air work at Sea 
Breeze for the children of the tenements.” 


To meet the situation, Sea Breeze has been enlarged and will 
extend its season as late as possible into the Fall. 
Will you send some of these mothers and children to 


Sea Breeze — 


Allow socents a day or $3.00 a week for each one you will send as 
your guest and make the amount payable to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
CORNELIUS N BLISS, Jr., President 
105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


COOL — RESTFUL — 
HEALTH - GIVING 
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Law Questions 
Answered 


PUI UU Lee OL 


Our Legal Adviser 


A person owned the right to take 
water from a spring on adjoining land 
but has not exercised the right for more 
than 20 years. Has he lost all rights?— 
{s. S. 8S. New York. 

Probably not. A title to real estate 
can be acquired by use for 20 years, 
but such use must be adverse to that 
of the owner, with his knowledge and 
without objection from him. A title so 
acquired is liable to be questioned at 
any time until finally settled by the 
court, 


Money from Fstate 

A person believes money is due his 
mother from her grandfather's estate. 
(an the money be obtained?—[J. H. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

There has not been sufficient ev- 
idence sent to convince that there is 
anything due Even though the 
records show the ancestor was en- 
titled to a certain amount there may 
not be evidence that he did not re- 
ceive it. 


Not Liable f for | Horse 

Two neighbors exchanged horses from 
time to time to facilitate work on their 
farms. While being used by the neigh- 
bor, one horse suddenly became sick 
and died. Is the person who was using 
the horse at the time liable?—[J. M. F., 
Ohio. 

He is not unless the sickness was 
caused by his negligence. 

Pay if Used 

A person sent a contract, signed by a 
contractor, whereby he is to take such 
stones and gravel as he may need and 
to pay a certain specified sum for same 
if he uses it, also to pay a certain rent 
for a house for a certain time. Can he 
be compelled to pay for the stone and 
gravel?—l|A. G. G., New York. 

He cannot. According to the terms 
of the contract, he is to pay if he 
uses, but he is not obliged to use 
He is obliged to pay the rent as that 
was not a conditional promise to pay. 

Paid to Mortgagce 

A person gave a mortgage on his real 
estate and continued to pay on same to 
the mortgagee until it was nearly paid 
A bank then demanded the full amount 
stating it held the mortgage as col- 
lateral security. The morigagor had 
not received notice from the bank that 
it held the mortgage. Can the mort- 
gagor be compelled to pay again 
1A. C. G., Pennsylvania. 

He cannot unless he had notice of 
a transfer. He was justified in pay- 
ing to the mortgagee until notified 
that his interest had been transferred 
If the bank commences foreclosure 


proceedings, a suit in equity should | 


be brought asking that an injunction 
be issued restraining it from  pro- 
ceeding, after which a hearing can be 
had on the facts. 


Liquor to Boy 
What can be done if a hotel keeper 
sells liquor to a boy 13 years of age? 
A. K., New York. 
Make complaint to the court. 


Cruelty to » Cow 
Has a person the right to beat a cow 


with a pitehfork, tear her nose with a | 
ring and drag her with a rope around 


her neck?—[H. J. C., New York. 

He has no right, whatever, to do so, 
and if he does, complaint should be 
made to the court. 





losing Lane 

A lane bas been used in common by 
two adjoining owners for 40 or 6560 
years. One owner is now about to close 
the land and turn water from his land 
across the lane onto land of the other 
owner What can the other owner do? 
1). M. M., Pennsylvania 

A right of way may be acquired 
by use Even after so many years 
neither party can be so certain of his 
rights as to make it advisable to ex- 
pend much money in proving title 
unless the land is quite valuable. If 
4 person collects surface water and 
turns it onto land of an adjoining 
owner in a body, thereby § causing 
damage, he will be liable for such 
damages. 


Ditch Across Lane 

Has a roadmaster the right to cut 
a ditch across a iane that leads to a 
person’s house and can he cut trees 
along a highway without the consent 
of the adjvining owner?—[P. D. Dive 
Pennsylvania. 

He has no right to cut a ditch if 
the lane is private property and not 
a public highway. If it is a public 
highway, the town will be liable if a 
person lawfully on it is injured on 
account of the negligence of the town 
in not keeping it in proper repair. An 
adjoining owner cannot prevent the 
proper authorities from cutting 
trees growing along the highway. It 
would seem they would not cut shade 
trees desired by the adjoining owner. 
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Suppose He Buys a 





Your Neighbor’s Car | 


Hudson Super- Six 





is pride of ownership. 
vehicle. And it spoils 
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One thing we can’t forget in buying cars. That 
The car is a pleasure 
the fun to be hope- 
lessly outrivaled in about the same-class car. 





The Hudson Super-Six has proved 
itself supreme. 


With this patented motor—certified 
a stock motor—it has done what no 
other stock car ever did. 


It has made faster speed. It has 
done better hill-climbing. It has 
shown quicker pick-up. It has gone. 
1819 miles in 24 hours, breaking the 
best former stock car record by 52 
percent. 


It has beaten race cars by the dozen 
—cars of a very costly type. It has 
shown much more power than this 
size motor ever before developed. It 
has proved matchless endurance, 


Suppose your neighbor gets this car. 
And you, while paying as much or 
more, get something less efficient. 
How will you feel when the two cars 
meet? 


| 





What These Things Signify 





You do not care for reckless speed. 
Such power is rarely needed. But the 
Super-Six has the capacity. You 
know it to be the master of the road. 
It will do what you want without 
taxing half its ability. And that means 
economy, 


It will cover more ground than 
lesser cars, without going any faster. 
This because of its quick get-away 
when you slow down or stop. 
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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit—Seven Other Styles of Open and Closed Bodies 


Its greatest supremacy—that of 
endurance—means years of extra ser- 
vice. How would you feel to have a - 
like-class car excel yours in these = 
respects? 





Means 80% More Efficiency 





The Super-Six motor—a Hudson 
invention—adds 80% to motor effi- 
ciency. That is, from a small, light 
motor it gets 76 horsepower. The same 
size of motor heretofore yielded us 
42 h. p. 

This result comes through ending 
vibration, the cause of motor triction. 
It gives such smoothness as you never 
knew before. And it means a long- 
lived motor. 

It comes in a car, evolved under 
Howard E, Coffin, which has long 
stood for the acme in fine engineering. 
And it comés in the handsomest, best- 
equipped model that Hudson has 
ever designed. 

If your neighbor gets it, and you 
don’t, it may mean to you years of 
regret. In looks and performance, 
in prestige and endurance, he will 
have the advantage of you. Your 
Hudson dealer can prove these things 
beyond any possible question. And 
you should know them before you 
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buy any high-grade car. 

Any Super-Six owner—there are = 
now more than 10,000—can tell you F 

what it means to own one, = 

= 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























all its branches. 


graduates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture Home Economics Wt ou mn ae 


Two-Year Courses For Young People Who Cannot Go to College AB tem hve 
and who desire a thoroughly practical training to prepare them for farm life in St Candee Crops, Toy 


Manures? The best ane 


EE 


mals, Dairy Farming, or any other Sev nem rg 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


New York State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. Do you wast to know about care: aad 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. The management, breeding, f j ard 
; i iti marketing of Horses, Cattle, S Swine, 
alth and Disease 








For Catalog or Information write 
F. G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Some of the Farm Buildings 





Agriculture Tuition is Free H Eco i Poultry or Pet Stock in He ? 

The school offers t d short t jJents f Ne b k. Two- and short te rses ‘ ” : 
winter Courses in general agri Hem intvemee pequicementa: 36 youre im deaseetie science = art. Year The “ farmer" who desires up-to-date 
ture, dairying, poultry, hecllandey of age and completion of the sth trades courses in dressmaking and bi ye mee along the lines of -his chacen 
and horticulture. grade. millinery. business will find our standard agricultural refererce 
Best Equipment; Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; Whol Eavir t Lag ok penne value. a books ag 
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